VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


LIBRARY 
FIFTEEN CENTS THE COPY. 


PRIZE 


FOR 
NEGRO LITERATURE 
# 


Biography of 
Richard B. Harrison 
Star of ‘*‘Green Pastures’ 


Cuban Negroes and 
the Present Revolt 


News of Colored Peoples Throughout the World 


Essays - Poetry - Fiction - Current Topics 














Southern Aid Society 
of Va., Inc. 





Presents a Condensed Fi- 
nancial Statement of its 
ee Business for 1930 


INCOME FOR 1930 


Cash Bal. Brot Fwd Jan. 1, 1930 $ 343,317.47 
Premiums and Sundry Accounts 801,076.80 


.. .$1,144,394.27 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1930 


Claims paid to Policyho!ders $ 383,490.76 
Investments and all other accounts 446,581.26 


Total disbursements ..$ 830,072.02 
Cash Balance, Dec. 31, 1930 314,322.25 


......$1,144,394.27 


Cash in Banks and in Home Office $314,422.25 
Loans Secured by Collateral Pace aay eats 9,726.98 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans (First Lien) .. 124,230.00 
Stocks and Bonds 80,779.74 


452,493.39 


Total Ledger Assets $ 991,652.36 
Non-Ledger Assets .. 16,978.18 


Gross Assets $1,008,630.54 
Assets not admitted ..... 20,808.82 


Total Admitted Assets .. $ 987,821.72 


Capital Stock .. . $150,000.00 
Deposits—Employees .... 38,356.18 
Reserve for Unpaid Claims, 5,531.34 
Policy Reserve .. 570,560.00 
Real Estate Mortgage ....... ee ; ; .. 40,000.00 
Sundry Ledger Accounts ; 





Tetal Liabilities . ; 5 $ 804,505.52 
Surplus 5 a - melt ice ; 183,316.20 


Rees - co ivcws rs re ‘ ; ~ : $ 987,821.72 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS .. ; , : vieknle $ 333,316.20 
CLAIMS PAID TO DECEMBER 31, 1950... ; $5,979,754.96 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525-7-9 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 
LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Operating in Virginia, New Jersey and District of Columbia 
Write for your copy of the Report 











THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
through 
The American Church Institute For Negroes 


Operates Large System of Schools in Southern States 

Land and Farm Plants Over 3,000 Acres 
Property and Endowment $3,500,000 
Students in Winter Session—3,600 
Students in Summer Activities 5,500 \ 

This system of schools is operated practically free of debt. 

Its Theological School sends out clergymen. 

Its College—Teachers and other professional workers. 


Skilled workers Farmers Plumbers 
Its Industrial Schools— < Nurses Bookkeepers Electricians 
Teachers Stenographers Tailors, etc., etc. 


Southern Dioceses support these schools in proportion to means quite as fully as the Northern 
Dioceses. The Bishop of a Diocese in which a school is located accepts active responsi- 
bility for local direction and financial assistance. 


The Schools with their Principals (who may be communicated with directly) are as follows: 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Rev. Edgar H. Goold, A.M., President 
ST. PAUL NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA, 
Rev. J. Alvin Russell, A.M., Principal Rev. James S. Russell, D.D., Principal Emeritus 
BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL, PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, D.D., Principal and Dean 
FORT VALLEY HIGH AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA, 
Henry A. Hunt, A.B., Principal 
VOORHEES NORMAL AND er a SCHOOL, DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
J. E. Blanton, Principal 
HOFFMAN:SST. wai SCHOOL, MASON, TENNESSEE, 
Rev. George A. Stams, Principal 
ST. MARK’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
Rev. Charles W. Brooks, Principal 
GAUDET NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, 
B. P. Smith, Principal 





Contributions and Legacies are Solicited 





The Rt. Rev. JAMES DeWOLF PERRY, D.D., President 
Rev. ROBERT W. PATTON, D.D., Director 
Mr. LOUIS J. HUNTER, Treasurer 
WALLACE A. BATTLE, A.M., Field Secretary 


281 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. y. 





CLUBS, CHURCHES and other r ORGANIZATIONS - 
CAN RAISE MONEY 


through The Crisis Co-operative Circulation Campaign Feb. 15 — Apr. 15 
For 25 yearly subscriptions to THE CRISIS, TEN DOLLARS will be given 


For 50 yearly subscriptions to THE CRISIS, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS will be given 


Write for campaign material TODAY! 
Address: Business Department, THE CRISIS 


69 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


April, 1931 Mention THE CRISIS as a favor. to our advertisers and to us 











In The Crisis’ New York City BELL & DELANY, INC. 
2292 Seventh Ave. 


t New York 
KENNERLY AND PETERS \ Se a es 
The Ultra-Modern Garage PR, QUAI ee ce ATI — 
TAL SE -E—FAIR PRICES 
Everything for the car h Most complete line of Spring wears in the 


‘ # history of the shop. 
41 West 144th St., New York Ci : 
e Edgecombe 9800 7 , Directory a 


AUTOMOBILES 


REAL ESTATE 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


W.E 


are listed lei, eal services that insure ANTILLEAN HOLDING CO., INC. 
When in Need of Competent and Reliable Help courtesy, efficiency and the highest appre- Augustine A. Austin, President TE 


ia by an E 
Domestic, Commercial, Industrial, Call ciation of your patronage. etal 167 W. 145th Street 
Hopkins Employment Agency —— = ae a a eee Binary Vout Cit —_— 
206 Lenox Avenue Near 120th St. =v 
New York, N. Y. D. G. Howell Evelyn Cooper Howell 
ie HOWELL & HOWELL 
Phone Harlem 7-0086-0087 “ ° 
Henrietta Hopkins, Mer. Licensed Funeral Directors 


Prompt, Efficient Service S. J. COTTMAN 
Notary Public Real Estate Operator 


GEORGE E. VOTING nn teeter Chay sal: Seoeconn Bengerty 
-operative Apartments 
LICENSED EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


2303 Seventh Ave., New York 
2143-2149 Seventh Ave. Tel. HArlem 7-8684 C. P. STERRETT, Mgr. Phone Bradburst 1048 


ii NORMAN B. STERRETT & SON 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS ~ C. D. KING 
allies Paes NOTARY PUBLIC Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgages, 
ees = Property Management 
INSURANCE " New York 
weneotian ee ee 146 W. 138th Street 


*STEPHENS’ AGENCY —— 


Es See ta the teat’ Tomar Telephone Bradburst 3517 
A. W. & J. E. Stephens — . 1931 


1904 
INSURANCE Turner Undertaking & Embalming Co., Inc. EDWARD J. WILLIS 


2297 Seventh Avenue Main Office: 107 W. 136th Street 


BRadhurst 2-0347 New York Real Estate—Insurance 
At 135th Street BRANCH OFFICES 


or ok 992 Livenis Ave Hammels, Long Island 736 ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE 
EST. 1921 Phones Tillinghast 5-4315 & 5-9089 Se sy Wor aneckenuny Sninkraek New Yerk Cit 
W. B. Carter, Mer Beach Sth St. 7 
—_—————— ee Wm. Hill, Mer Telephone BRadhurst 2—4673 
JEWELRY and REGALIA Let your money grow with New York City. 


Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 








MERCHANDISE 


Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing RESTAURANTS 
CLAUDE N. CAMPBELL 


Jeweler Hi. H. FRANCIS ELLERBE’S 


Jewelry, Silverware, Watches, Clocks, The Hatter TEA ROOM and RESTAURANT 


Diamonds, Pearls Strictly Home Cooking 
218 W. 145th St. New York City OLD HATS MADE LIKE NEW Regular Dinners 


NEW HATS MADE TO ORDER me ie ee A Pe ee oe 
2441 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. Open from {1 A.M. to 12:30 Midnight 


MRS. B. E. DE TOSCANO Cor. 142nd St. Phone Bradhurst 6384 sy. St. cecet Ge > 


Oldest Colored Regalia Establishment in the City 
Designer and Dealer in 


BANNERS and FLAGS GUIRTY’S HAT SHOPPE Meals served from 


Badges, Jewels, Regalias z 
Supplies all Societies Harlem’s Leading Colored 9 A.M. to 11:30 P.M. 


Estimates Given 


235 W. 133rd —e ae New York City HAT SHOPPE THE SILVER SPOON 


Established 1887 Phone Bradhurst 4959 101 W. 135th Street Henry T. Poindexter, Prop. 
(Near Lenox Avenue) Home Cooking A Specialty 


New York City 2357 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 








MORTICIANS 


Phone Edgecombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 


F. i SAWYER if you are ~~ 7. epee a real 
RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
Efficient and Reliable Service MERCHANT TAILOR MRS. HARDING’S 


2244 Seventh Avenue New York City Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Suits pect ag tg a To geneny 
(Corner of 132nd St.) Made to Order ee ae yh oF 
Prices to suit all 200 W. 145th Street New York City Direct Transportations to the University 
Our references—anyone of the many we have served Near 7th Avenue 409 Edgecombe Ave., Apt. 3C 
For Reservations: call BRadhurst 2 - $394 





H. Adolph Howell Funeral Church, Inc. “Creations of Distinction” GOLDEN ARROW PARADISE 


The only dedicated Funeral Church in Harlem LUNCHEONETTE sliaile 
Automobiles for hire for all oceasions MME. A. M. EARLE Harlem’s Newest and Finest Place to Eat 


2332 Seventh Ave., New York City 2335 7thAve New York City All Baking Done on Premises The | 
George E. West, Pres ° : 
: 2183 7th Ave. New Yor 
Harold H. Hedgeman, Licensed Manager 
en eee Street and Evening Gowns 


: Chas. Scarlett, Proprietor 
MOTTO: “EFFICIENCY” a Specialty Laster eld Manager 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us THE Crisis 
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THE CRISIS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A Record of the Darker Races 


W. E. B. Du Bots, Epitor IRENE C. MALvAN, Business MANAGER 















Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is conducted 
by an Editorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. DuBois, Editor-in-chief, Walter White, Herbert J. Seligmann and Rachel Davis DuBois. 
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FORECAST 





COVER. Miss Alene Miller (Photo from life, by Cloud). 
ATE SUMASE EG MOINEE nc ccaiecsccewcccersccenesvsaressocrances 116 
AE CURCNIN, IO i cco icrkde bain. s oes woe Ss sein caemasge ees wens 116 



















| THE DU BOE TAU PRIDE. onc kc icc ice ciecseassescesene 117 The May Crisis will be the full 
A One Thousand Dollar Annual Prize. 
“DE LAWD” ON BROADWAY. By Olyve L. Jeter 118 spring number with our faces well set 


A Biography of Richard B. Harrison, 
RICHARD B. HARRISON. By Laura Wheeler Waring. (Drawn 
| I AE ea Bean ual a a Bhat tiie NIL Mel aichy ed wc 10d wel ERGs Me 119 
The Seventeenth Spingarn Medalist. 
| LIBERIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Otto Roth- 


RE OY a ee ee 2 ee ae eee eee 121 
An Arraignment of Forced Labour. 


toward summer. 














In appropriate celebration, Carleton 


“cc 


Beals writes “Valerio Trujano: Black 


Joy”, a story and description of Afri- 
NORMALIZING. By Betty Barclay 


Advice on Dieting. 


THE STUDENTS OF YESTERDAY. By Gustavo E. Urrutia .... 123 
An Article on the Cuban Negro in Politics. 


NEGRO AUTHORS’ WEEK—AN EXPERIMENT. By C. Ruth 
NE 8 cttgt eee ele we eB hin Pig ines ye. De sas dice ery tenctal eee ata 124 
How Philadelphia has prepared the way for a Literary Renaissance. 


THE POET’S PAGE. Poems by Kenneth W. Porter, Esther Popel, 
Barbarina Bryant, Jessie Carter, Paul A. Wren, Rolf Frederic Co- 
bourne and Ethyle Porter Weede .................cccceeeeenees 125 


THE MOVING FINGER. A Story. By A. Bruce Schuyler ........ 126 


The Return of a Mountaineer Girl to ber Home. 


ALONG THE COLOR LINE. Illustrated: ........ 0.50 cccevecdcccces- 128 


Portraits of The Children in the Cast of “The Green Pastures.” Juan 
Gualberio Gomez, Dr. D. W. Sherrod, a Scene from “Koubikon,” a 
Russian Film, C. J. Jenkins, Victor H. Tulane, James Lesesne Wells, 
George S. Schuyler, Albert B. George, Nene Sir Emmanuel Matekole 
and bis Family. 


THE N. A. A. C. P. AND ITS OFFICERS. By President Joel E. 
Spingarn, Vice President James Weldon Johnson and United States 


be fori tae wink os snaaclnpighrcan Bile Rasiahere SURE 122 can Mexico. 












Arthur A. Shomburg sends us an il- 


lustrated article on “General Antonio 













Maceo.” 








There will be echoes of ‘‘Woofter- 






ism’ and further announcements con- 












cerning the Du Bois Literary Prize, 






with an autobiographical note from the 


donor. 


























In addition to this, as we have said 







Nn ONE Me NS ww dbweeee ee bus sae¥edenceceds 134 before, we are preparing a great de- 
Excerpts from Speeches made at the Annual Meeting in January. b Ridin > 1 d 
RN os) coc etadeacon daneinenctvenn¥es 135 nr nee, tere ee re Te 
Letters from CRISIS Friends and Subscribers. we are going to study the recent frescos 
nr, ee Oe SR i i oo oe cake cen cs cevmeicensas 137 of Aaron Douglas. 


Editorials on The DuBois Literary Prize, We Darker Ones, Alien 
Enemies, Drouth Relief, Eurasia and Causes of Lynching. 





LS 






Joon Crisis is published monthly and copyrighted by the National As- new address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manu- 

New Yo for the Advancement of Colored People at 69 Fifth Avenue, scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must 
oo N.Y. 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. be accompanied by return postage and while THE Crisis uses every care it 

Wh, ate of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. assumes no responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered as second 

of en the subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
@ subscriber may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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SONOMA TALLEY 
Piano Voice Theory 


Special Summer Courses Offered 


79 St. Nicholas Place New York City 
Telephone BRadhurst 2-6027 


WADE’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AFFILIATED INSTRUCTORS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music A Special Course for Teachers 
Certificates and Diplomas Awarded 
2078 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
Phone: Mme E. G. Wade, Directress 
Tillinghast 5-5462 H. C. Coley, Business Mer 


. ’ 
Mme. Tempy Smith’s 
School of 
MUSIC — DANCING — DRAMATIC ART 
PIANO — VOICE — VIOLIN 
And all instruments taught 


SPECIALISTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Concert Talent supplied Anywhere 


Write 


722 St. Nicholas Ave. 
AUdubon—-3-9765 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 
At the Mary Edward’s Johnson Schools 


Boarding Schools for Refined 
Colored Children 


Under 12 years of age 
2042 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
(cor. 126th St.) 
Mrs. J. C. Young, Principal. 


Girls 12 years and up 
37. TUCKAHOE ROAD, YONKERS, 
NEW YORK 
Mrs. Mary E. Johnson, Principal 


Capable Teachers. Everything Modern. 
Open for Inspection, and Enrollment. 


N. Y. C. 





Harry—PRAMPIN—Laura 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Teaching 


Piano 
Lessons in Theory of Music 


131 W. 136th Street 
Audubon 3-1987 New York City 


String Brass 


“The art of singing in more than one voice featured.”’ 


Mme. Hurd Fairfax Studios 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 


Concerts and Recitals — Dates Open 
Assistant, Luther E. Jones—Concert Pianist and 
Organist 
Professional Accompanist—Recitals 
2335 - 7th Ave., Apt. !, Phone BRadhurst 2-9797 
Correspondence Invited 







LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE AT HOME 


Earn $2,000 to $5,000 yearly 


For Details write 
NU-LIFE COLLEGE OF BEAUTY CULTURE 


COLLEGE BLDG. 2305 7TH AVE. 
Dept. H, NEW YORK CITY 


Send 10c in stamps for catalog 


Washington Business Institute 


A professional school of Collegiate Grade Special- 
izing in General Business and Secretarial Courses. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Class and Individual Instruction—Day and Eve- 
ning Classes. Catalogue on Request. 


Mo 2-6086 Open all Year 


114 











































CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 


198 West (34th St., New York City 





GRENIER W. TURNER 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


GeO aaa La anLenie 
i TURNER FOR j 
? ELECTRICAL WORK : 


LPO >) A) SD) ED |) SEED 


SHOW ROOM 


i i Near 130th St. 
2192 Seventh Ave. UNiversity 4-1020 


New York City 










Largest Negro Laundry in New York City 
A Service for Every Home 


THE BELSTRAT LAUNDRY, INC. 


51 W. 140th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradhurst 4282 












WHEN IN NEED OF 
HIGH-GRADE SERVICE 
CALL 


DUNBAR WET AND FINISHED 


STEAM LAUNDRY 
30 E. 135th St. 
Phone: TILlinghast 5-7349 







To the Out-Of-Town Buyer 


Listed in The Crisis New York 
City Shopper’s Directory 
You will find the best in merchandise 
and service. Dealers will be glad to 


answer your inquiries and fill your mail 
orders. 


“Our Work Pleases the Critical’ 


MILK WHITE LAUNDRY SERVICE 


349 W. 141st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone BRadhurst 2-3612 













“Try us for Dependable Service” 


Harlem Multigraphing Service Co. 
Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 

Office Form Printing 
2025 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Telephone HArlem 7-5359 
Public Stenography -— Direct Mail Advertising 








HUNT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers to Particular People 


34 W. 136th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Tillinghast 5-9695 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 








New York, N. Y. 













Classified Advertising 


in The Crisis is a national notice that 
enlists attention of the highest. 
readers. > 


Now is the time to advertise for that 
summer job, to secure transient room. 


ers and to help readers choose their 
vacation spot. 


Le 
ROOMS AND RESORTS 


Fifteen sunny rooms with all modern conveni 
ence—immense piazza and grounds—the best food 
and all you can eat—wonderful bathing, nea, 
amusements, car line to Portland. Room i 
board $18 a week. Address: Mrs. Rose E, Cum 
a 110 Portland Ave., Old Orchard Beach, 

e. F 


$$$ 

The Wilson Cottages, Little Boar’s Head, N. H 
Cottages conveniently located on main avenue 
within walking distance of beach—hot and cold 
water, electric lights, screened piazzas, Home 
cooking. Terms: $18 per week. (August) $21 per 
week. Miss M. A. Wilson, Proprietress, 23 Will. 
ington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


aS 


POSITION WANTED 


Public accountant with ten years banking ex. 
perience—qualified to teach accountancy—income 
tax and auditing experience. Highest references, 
Address Box 12, THE CRISIS, 69 Fifth Ave, 
New York City. p 









Are You Lonely? 


Then Join the 


Washington Social 
Letter Club! 


Receive lots of letters from inter- 
esting men and women 


DON'T GROW OLD ALL ALONE 


Write for information today— 


Post Office Box 8278 
Washington, D. C. 























Btate accredited. 
Three year course in 
genera] nursing. 50 
bed hospital. On ap- 
proved list of Amer- 


6 
allowance. Ideal lo- 
cation, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. 
High School Grad- 
vates admitted. 





Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 





EEEEEEEE EE EF 


BurRELL MEMORIAL HospIrat 


Roanoke, Va. 


by 





Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Gred- 
aates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited seheel, 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
also affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. 
42 Dersey St., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 


Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 


Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
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“LIFI 
By James 


Order | 





When i 
fortabl. 
rium. 
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THE NATIONAL 
NEGRO HYMN 





“LIFT EVERY VOICE AND SING” 
By James Weldon and J. Rosamond Johnson 






Order Copies Today for Your School, 
Church, Lodge and Home. 
Male or Mixed Voices—lI5Sc. 
100 copies—$12.50. 
Song, Voice and Piano—35c. 


OUR SIX 
OTHER BEST SELLERS 


THE PEANUT VENDOR (Cuban Sensation) 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
(World-Famous March) 
GREEN PASTURES (Wonderful New Spiritual) 
THE GLOW WORM (Unusual Song Classic) 
SONG OF THE ISLANDS (Hawaiian Success) 
DOWN SOUTH (American Characteristic) 













Price—40c a copy 


Edw. B. Marks Music Co. 


Dept. C. 







New York City 





223 W. 46th St. 






YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue 









CHICAGO 








IMMACULATELY CLEAN 







3 to 13 West 136th Street 















Why Not Visit The « 
HOLY LAND. 


JUNE 20th TO AUGUST 10th 


8735 


Including 


A GLORIOUS 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Naples, Egypt, Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Jordan, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, 
Athens, Constantinople, Rome. 
with 


Travel study courses for ministers, teachers, 


students, and others with college credit. 


ALSO 
FIFTH ANNUAL 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


JULY 18th TO AUGUST 25th $565 
VISITING 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, 
BELGIUM, FRANCE 


For full information write 


EXTENSION DIVISION 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Hampton, Va., or 
ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 
110 East 42nd St., New York City 


HOTEL ROCKLAND 


LARGEST COLORED HOTEL IN NEW YORK CITY 
HOT AND COLD WATER IN EACH ROOM 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 


SPECIAL RATES: DAILY OR WEEKLY 
Phone Harlem 9622 


New York, N. Y. 












The Place to Be Comfortable 
in New York 


is the 


HOTEL OLGA 


695 LENOX AVENUE 
(cor. 145th St.) 


NEW YORK CITY 













All Rooms Have Outside 
Exposure 


Running Hot and Cold 
Water in Each Room 


Subway and Surface Cars 
at Door 


Efficient Service at 
Reasonable Rates 






Ed. H. Wilson, Proprietor 
Telephone: Audubon 3796 

















THE PHILLIS WHEATLEY ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“NOT AN INSTITUTION—A HOME” 


135 Guest Rooms for Women and Girls 








= = 
FRILLS Wi 
ASSOCIATION 
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The Phillis Wheatley Association. ynese doors are 
never closed to worthy girls. 


Cleveland is now one of the largest educational 
centers in America. Why not attend school here? 


The — Whea ation offers private 

ms from 
is one of the finest east of the Mountains. 
Desk and elevator service twenty-four hours. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 
4450 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 


205 W. 135th Street 
At Seveath Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 





Telephones 
BRADHURST 1131 
AUDUBON 4343 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 





There are other 
Hotels, but none 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 
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As the Eagle Soars 


A NOTHER obstacle to mental disarmament lies in racial contempt. There are many 

manifestations of arrogance to which we may well address our individual and col- 
lective thinking. Mr. Hoover’s commission to Haiti recommends among other things 
that all individuals among our force of occupation entertaining feelings of contempt 
for the people of Haiti be recalled and that none with like feeling be sent there. I have 
no doubt that a broader and more Christian attitude toward the educated Haitian 
would have been tremendously beneficial. We would have understood their point of 
view better and they would have understood ours. A race and island that could pro- 
duce such a splendid man as General Alexander Dumas; his son, the great novelist, and 
his grandson, the playwright, author of Camille, is entitled to respect, especially in 


their own land. 


More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of the world are brown, yellow, or black 
and it does not seem likely that any League of Nations can permanently preserve peace 
unless the white race develops sufficient Christianity to look upon the rest of the human 
race with sympathy and respect. 


BoLTON SMITH, Memphis 


As the Crow Flies 


This is a great world; too much 
wheat is starving us to death; too 
much oil is rusting our machinery; too 
much coffee and cocoa is parching our 
throats; too much water power is 
making electricity too dear to use and 
too much brains is making us silly. 
It’s a great world but I’m weakening. 

e 


Petroleum fills the pipe lines of our 
veins; sawdust from a million miles 
of ruined forests bursts our skulls; 
our hearts do not beat—they click; 
we are deaf with noise, blind with 
sunshine and so hurried to go some- 
where that we never arrive any- 
where. We eat coal and throw away 
bread. How can we imagine our- 
selves human? 

* 


Mr.’ Moseley of England is another 
link in the chain ‘which binds together 
Socialism, Hitlerism, Fascism and 
Bolshevism with one world effort to 
substitute reason for competition in 
the economic world. 


For 100 years presidents, senators, 
politicians and several other species 
of animal declared slavery was not a 
political problem. Slavery retaliated 
by disrupting the union, killing a half 
million men, and destroying hundreds 


of millions of property. Just now it 
is Prohibition that is not a political 
question. 


e 
If words would heal India she 
would soon start to recover. But 
words won’t. 


First, Revolution was about to de- 
stroy the Russian Revolution. Then 
Russians were starving. Then they 
were nationalizing women and 
spawning wolf children. Then they 
were cursing God and due to die in 
the fiery breath of Canterbury and 
Manning. Now comes positively the 
last straw: they’re underselling the 
world wheat and oil market! Hu- 
man endurance nears an end. 


a 
And Denmark has no history. With 
no army nor navy; with real schools 
and economic co-operation; with col- 
leges whose aim is knowledge, not 
football—it has no history. 
& 
If it is going to take Spain as long 
to establish real democracy as it does 
to displace a Bourbon relic ca’d a 


King, happy days are a long hike 
ahead. @ 


The foreign correspondents will 
have to begin another war in China 
pretty soon or lose several fat jobs. 


We're still sitting hard on the lid 
in Cuba but it’s a hard tight squeeze 
for Machado between us and the 
blaze and when the breeze is right 
we smell something. 


The spring crop of South American 
revolutions seems to be developing 
favorably and we await hopefully for 
a fair-sized harvest of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness for sev- 
eral million of brown peons. 


The cocoa boycott of black West 
African farmers may not pay in pence 
but it put the fear of God into the 
bally niggers-be-damned British mer- 
chants. 


While Belgium is monkeying with 
the question of what language to 
teach Mathematics in at home, in the 
Congo, 14 times her size, black slav- 
ery and forced labor. proceed unhin- 
dered and uncriticized even by Sec- 
retary Stimson, that doughty playboy 
of the Lord. 
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THE ANNUAL 
DU BOIS LITERARY PRIZE 


of 
One Thousand Dollars 


Dear Dr. Du Bots: 


It seems to me an opportune time to offer a prize for Negro 
Literature. I should like this yearly award of $1000 to be known 
as the “Du Bois Literary Prize.” Your name will be an inspiration 
to the Negro youth of future generations. 


As the number of books written by Negro authors during any 
given year is limited, it seems advisable to make the award in 1932 
for Fiction, the following year 1933 for Prose Non-Fiction, and 
that in 1934 for Poetry and repeat this arrangement of yearly suc- 
cession. It would have the advantage of giving a three year output 
to select from instead of a single year, when once launched. 


Oliver La Farge has consented to act as trustee of the award 
during his life and it will be his privilege to appoint a successor. He 
is now working out rules of competition and methods of awarding 
the prize, which he will shortly submit for your approval. 


Since any book of fiction suitable for the award of 1932 must be 
published by the end of January, 1932, it might be well to announce 
the facts as soon as possible and print the details given out by Mr. 
La Farge the following month. 


I am with sincere regards 


Yours 


Cuhe Worth ep 


April, 1931 
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N the days of the Underground 
Railroad there came to London, 
Ontario, Canada, two run-away 
slaves, IsaBella Benton and Thomas 
Harrison. Here they married and 
made their home. On September 28, 
1864, was born their fourth child— 
a son who was to have a varied and 
unusual career. Just before his birth, 
his mother saw Booth play Richard 
III in New York City. When the lit- 
tle fellow came she said, “I shall name 
him Richard, and I pray he will be a 
man of much service and credit to all 
of us.” 

So came Richard Berry Harrison. 

Shortly before his seventeenth birth- 
day, death carried away his father, 
and the boy faced the responsibility 
of aiding in the support of his mother 
and sisters. He had the usual boy- 
hood experiences: daily school, news- 
paper selling, farming, and other odd- 
time jobs. His greatest thrill came 
when he sold newspapers at the local 
theatre and could chat with the act- 
ors. How he listened to their tales 
of travel, and how he longed to go 
with them. His spare pennies were 
spent for gallery seats to watch the 
performances. In later life he re- 
ferred to his dramatic training as hav- 
ing come largely from his observations 
“before the footlights and in the gal- 
lery.” 

He loved to recite and won prizes 
for it in school and at Sunday School. 
In an old barn on the home lot he 
would gather about him the boys of 
the town and there he would re-enact 
characters he saw at the theatre. 
“That little Dick Harrison of Well- 
ington Street loves to recite and take 
off people more than anyone I’ve ever 
seen,” the people of the town said. 
Visiting ministers and _ entertainers 
who stopped at the Harrison home re- 
marked about him, “He will make a 
name in the world. He is a born im- 
personator.” 


_ After completing general studies in 
school, Dick Harrison found employ- 
ment in Detroit and entered the De- 
troit Training School of Dramatic 
Art. Under such eminent teachers as 
Lambert, Preston, and Noble, he pur- 
sued studies in dramatics, and later 
he became a private student of Ed- 
ward Weitzel of the world-famed 
Henry Irving Dramatic School of 
London, England. 


He built up a large repertoire, spe- 
cializing in Shakespearian drama. But 
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“De Lawd” On Broadway 


By OLYVE L. JETER 


he found it most difficult to get en- 


gagements. There were no booking 
concerns to manage such work. Money 
was too scarce to enable him to travel 


and make his own contacts for en- 
gagements. 

In his early manhood he met 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, and_ to 


the time of the latter’s death they 
were intimate friends. At one time 
they traveled together in professional 
work, Dunbar selling his book, “Oak 
and Ivory,” and Harrison reciting 
from that collection and also from 
other works. The tour proved any- 
thing but illustrious for the young 
men, however. “It seemed at that 
time,” Mr. Harrison says, “that ev- 
erybody had a book of some kind and 
that almost everybody could recite 
something, so our wares were not espe- 
cially desired. We had to find some- 
thing else to do.” Later Dunbar said 
of him: . “Richard B. Harrison has 
no equal as a reader of my verse.” He 
went into railroad service, but con- 
tinued to study, and occasionally a re- 
cital engagement came to him. “My 
experiences on the road during the 
day and a reader at night will ever 
remain in my memory,” says Mr. Har- 
rison. “I made many blunders as a 
dining car porter, even going so far 
as to spill soup in a prim old lady’s 
silken lap. But the experience of 
travel and the friendship of the other 
men in the service are things I would 
take nothing for.” 


He remained -in the employ of the 
railroad for several years, first as din- 
ing car porter, later as a clerk in the 
Auditing Department of the Pullman 
Company in Chicago, and for a long 
period -he was superintendent of mails 
for the Santa Fe Railroad in Los An- 
geles. While holding the latter posi- 
tion he booked with the L. E. Behy- 
mer Lyceum Bureau, which later 
merged with the Great Western Ly- 
ceum Bureau, and had a long career 
in the West as dramatic reader at so- 
cial functions, in schools, churches, 
and at Chautauquas. One tour car- 
ried him into Mexico where he filled 
engagements for several months. 

Returning to the United States he 
conceived an idea hitherto unworked. 
“T saw the need for getting the inter- 
est of our schools and churches in the 
development of dramatics in their 
work,” says Mr. Harrison. “As I 
traveled and lived in the homes of 
various friends, it was astonishing to 






see the material among young people 
who were eager for this training, and 
I felt that our religious and educa. 
tional institutions should provide jt 
for them.” 

Making his home in Chicago, where 
he married and reared a family, he 
gave attention to the development of 
this idea. For forty years he traveled 
all over the country, giving recitals, 
training groups in dramatics, conduct- 
ing lyceum courses for churches and 
schools, supervising entertainments for 
city celebrations. 

Financial returns from these activi- 
ties were at times very meager, but he 
continued. “Sometimes I found my- 
self walking miles from one town to 
another,” he has often told, “because 
the ‘committee’ in charge did not take 
in all their receipts before time for me 
to leave. Some of them to this day 
have not yet, to my knowledge, re- 
ceived their full reports on_ tickets. 
Or probably they have and their let- 
ters to me miscarried in the mails.” 

Including in his repertoire the 
works of Shakespeare, Poe, various 
Canadian and English writers, Dun- 
bar, and many others, his recital work 
afforded several nights’ performances 
without the repetition of a single num- 
ber. At times he was engaged for five 
and six continuous recitals within one 
week. His genius as a character im- 
personator brought him to the fore- 
front of America readers. The peo- 
ple of the South styled him “Reader 
Harrison.” 


A digression from his chosen field 
during the World War brought him 
into school work as head of a denom- 
inational institution of learning in the 
southwest. At another time he was 
financial secretary for a leading Negro 
church school. In his campaigns for 
funds for these institutions he gave 
numerous recitals. 

After the War he resumed his dra- 
matic work. In one of the principal 
churches in New York City he insti- 
tuted a summer lyceum course, which 
laid the foundation for the institution 
of dramatics as a part of the program 
of that church. 

It was while he was in North Caro- 
lina, recuperating from a_ nervous 
breakdown in the summer of 1922 
that he developed what will remain as 
probably his most outstanding piece 
of work with schools. He suggested 
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Richard Berry Harrison 
Seventeenth Spingarn Medalist 


(Drawn from life by Laura Wheeler Waring) 

















































to the late J. B. Dudley, then presi- 
dent of the Agricultural and Techni- 
cal College, Greensboro, a dramatic 
school for teachers of the state as part 
of the curriculum of the summer 
school of that college. With an en- 
rollment of 17 the first summer, he 
developed this school which in the 
course of seven summers grew to 
nearly 200 and included teachers from 
states outside of North Carolina. 

With this work in the summer, 
travels farther south during the spring 
and fall; Harrison later made his 
headquarters in New York City where 
during the winter he trained dramatic 
groups in several churches, taught a 
class of private students, and gave re- 
citals in New York and New Eng- 
land. 

He was in the midst of his winter 
tour in 1930 when Mare Connelly 
asked him to accept the role of “The 
Lord” in “The Green Pastures.” 
After his first perusal of the manu- 
script, Mr. Harrison was most re- 
luctant to accept the part. On pa- 
per the play appeared as burlesque, 
with the religious beliefs of his people 
apparently distorted and any effort to 
play the character of the Lord ap- 
pearing as a piece of sacrilege. He re- 
ceived no encouragement from his 
friends. ‘‘Probably it was because I 
received no encouragement that I was 
determined to make something of the 
character,” he has often said. “It was 
certainly not my first time to receive 
no encouragement.” 

A long story of itself could follow 
about his success as star in “The 
Green Pastures,’ the Pulitzer Prize 





play for 1930 which critics have 
acclaimed the greatest dramatic sensa- 
tion on Broadway in many decades. 
From the night of the opening of the 
play, February 26, 1930, through its 
430th performance on February 28 of 
this year, newspapers all over the 
country and in many parts of the 
world have been filled with stories of 
the great play and the acting of 
Richard B. Harrison “which is a 
marvel of sympathy and understand- 
ing.” Probably the most widely 
quoted comment from critics has been 
Heywood Broun’s: “You can run 
along Broadway night after night, 
sprinting from show to show, and see 
no better rounded and complete per- 
formance than that given by Richard 
Harrison. . . . Possibly Mr. Harri- 
son’s performance has done much to 
avoid any implication of offense. . 

If the play must be classified it can 
be best identified as an Afro-American 
morality. ... The man or woman 
who can sit through ‘The Green Pas- 
tures’ dry-eyed has no right ever to be 
allowed in any theatre.” 

Crowds have poured backstage to 
visit Mr. Harrison after every per- 
formance. Letters from all over the 
country have come in a steady stream 
since the papers first proclaimed his 
success; too numerous to fill have been 
requests to him for speaking engage- 
ments before church groups, clubs, 
schools. Interviews with religious 
and educational leaders have crowded 
into his busy days. 

A significant high spot in his pres- 
ent success has been the awarding of 

i ah a) 


The Ark Scene in “The Green Pastures” 





the Spingarn Medal to him with the 
following word trom the judges of the 
Spingarn Medal Committee: 

“The 17th Spingarn Medal j, 
awarded to Richard Berry Harrison 
whose fine and reverent characteriza. 
tion of the Lord in Marc Connelly’; 
play, “The Green Pastures,’ has made 
that play the outstanding dramatic ac. 
complishment of America in the year 
1930. But the medal is given to Mr, 
Harrison not simply for this crowning 
accomplishment, but for the long years 
of his work as dramatic reader and en- 
tertainer, interpreting to the mass of 
colored people in church and school the 
finest specimens of English drama from 
Shakespeare down. It is fitting that 
in the sixty-seventh year of his life he 
should receive widespread acclaim for 
a role that typifies and completes his 
life work.” 

“T wish it were possible for me to 
share these honors with the many stu- 
dents and friends with whom I have 
had such delightful association through 
these years,” said Mr. Harrison on his 
66th birthday. Most of all I would 
have my students and all aspiring Ne- 
gro youth to know that there is success 
for them in their own field if they will 
become prepared, have patience and de- 
termination to make their way, and 
bear these things modestly. Such aids 
to achievement as the various awards, 
scholarships and honor medals which 
now exist, and were unknown during 
the days of my struggles, should but 
emphasize this and stimulate the ef- 
forts of our young people to the high- 
est in life.” 
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GOOD deal of the League 
Council’s time at the last meet- 
ing was spent on the aftairs of Liberia ; 
certain action was pressed on the Re- 
public by the Council and accepted by 
her; and she is to be helped by a loan 
ty finance the reforms which have been 
found essential. The history which 
led up to these events 1s worth con- 
sidering. s 
The independence of Liberia was 
recognized by the Powers in 1847. 
Since then the Republic has beer gov- 
erned by what amounts to an oligarchy 
living in the coast districts and descend- 
ed from the settlers who came there 
from America and who have little or 
nothing in common with the tribes of 
the interior under their rule. The 
United States’ government has par- 
ticularly interested itself in Liberian 
development, for various reasons partly 
sentimental but in recent years not un- 
connected with the rubber trade. Mr. 
Roosevelt, when he was President, gave 
this interest practical expression by se- 
curing considerable financial control 
through the appointment of American 
advisers; and, after this, an important 
American company called Firestone 
Plantation secured a large concession 
in the country. This fact focussed at- 
tention on labour conditions and ad- 
ministration in Liberia. The Fire- 
stone Plantations Company of course 
wanted cheap labour, if it was to make 
the profits it expected; and it accord- 
ingly pressed the Liberian government 
to provide the workers whom it need- 
ed. Liberia, however, also supplied 
indentured labour to the neighbour- 
ing Spanish island of Fernando Po and 
to some extent to French Gabun. All 
these workers had to come from the 
tribes in the interior; and the tribes- 
men did not see why they should work 
under intolerable conditions for mini- 
mum wages which they seldom got. 
The natural result was that all the 
labour required for both the Spanish 
and French colonies and the Firestone 
Plantations could not possibly be ob- 
tained without compulsion. Besides, 
there were public works in the Re- 
public as well for which forced labour 
was habitually exacted. Competition 
became keen ; flogging and torture were 
used ; and the American Company 
found it difficult to get the workers 
that were needed. Hence, after some 
stories had been published, the United 
States in 1929 transmitted a despatch 
: = Liberian government objecting 
€ export of labour from that coun- 
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Liberia and the League of Nations 


By OTTO ROTHFIELD, M.A. (Oxon) 
F. R. G. S., Indian Civil Service, Retired 


Mr. Rothfield was twenty-five 
years in the Indian Civil Service 
and for the last four years of his 
service was Registrar, Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Bombay, and a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay. In 1926-27 he visited the 
United States and lectured in vari- 
ous places on Indian subjects. He 
is the author of several books 
about India, the best known being 
“Women of India”, “Indian Dust’, 
and “Omar Khayyam and His 
Age.” He has also written “Im- 
pressions of Cooperation in France 
and Italy.” He is at present spe- 
cial correspondent in Europe for 
the “Times of India.” This arti- 
cle was written in Liberia. 





try to Fernando Po, as being “hardly 
distinguishable from organized slave 
trade.” The final result was that Li- 
beria, wise in its generation, invited 
investigation by the League of Na- 
tions. This investigation has lately 
been completed and the report of the 
investigators submitted to the Council. 
It is interesting to note that, a few 
days before the Council met, the 
United States government issued upon 
this report a minatory despatch to Li- 
beria, in which it suggested the ap- 
pointment of a number of American 
officials by this ostensibly independent 
country. That such a despatch from 
the United States at that juncture was 
in the nature of “a slap in the face” 
for the League can hardly be doubted, 
though the action is defended by Amer- 
ican pressmen as being intended to 
assist the League in its deliberations! 


That the facts exposed by the in- 
vestigation make unpleasant reading, is 
undeniable. Forced labour of an ex- 
treme kind was undoubtedly exacted 
by Liberian officials in circumstances 
which could hardly fail to have been 
known to every member of the govern- 
ment. One of the worst offenders, in- 
deed, was the Vice-President of the 
Republic, who connived at atrocities 
and made money out of this virtual 
slavery for himself. The military 
“Frontier Force’ was habitually em- 
ployed to bring in men for: forced la- 
bour; and these men were again used 
by many of the officials for compulsory 
work on their own lands. Moreover 
a repugnant system of “pawning” chil- 
dren and even wives and other rela- 
tions was in force which was aided and 


abetted by heavy “‘fines’”’ imposed on 
tribesmen by officials. It was proved 
that particularly brutal forms of force, 
coupled with non-payment of wages, 
had been used to obtain labourers for 
the Firestone Plantations, for Fer- 
nando Po, and for French Gabun. The 
tribal chiefs were degraded and sub- 
jected to savage punishment and vio- 
lence. It is an unpleasant story and 
the resignation of the Vice-President 
and some other officials was the first 
step which followed its publication. It 
is certainly good to know that action 
will now be taken which will make the 
recurrence of such malpractices in Li- 
beria unlikely. Liberia has agreed to 
the suggestions of the Council and will 
carry them out under the supervision of 
the League of Nations. On the other 
hand, as the revenues of the country 
are insufficient to finance the necessary 
administrative reforms, the Council 
has in principle decided to grant a loan 
to the Republic, which will be de- 
termined definitely at the May session. 

Well, Liberia has been blamed and 
has deserved the blame it got, but Li- 
beria is not the only sinner. One hopes 
that matters will not rest here. If 
they do, the Council’s verdict will be 
a piece of smug hypocrisy. For, even 
as far as the Liberian matter itself is 
concerned, it is obvious that the au- 
thorities of Fernando Po and of 
French Gabun deserve quite as much 
censure as the Liberian government. 
After all it was they who demanded 
the enslaved labour which was sup- 
plied; and it is absurd to suggest that 
they were not fully aware both of the 
conditions in which it was caught and 
of the conditions of unpaid and over- 
worked compulsion and _ intolerable 
hardship, disease and mortality under 
which it had to toil in their territories. 
Yet to them not a word of censure has 
so far been addressed. France and 
Spain, of course, are Great Powers; 
and Liberia is only a small coloured 
Republic. Furthermore, it is impos- 
sible to sit still under the whitewash- 
ing of the Firestone Plantations Com- 
pany which the report provides. Here 
again the old saw applies, “who wishes 
the end, wishes the means.” It is ob- 
vious that the Company’s officials turn- 
ed a very blind eye to facts which 
were there for them to see, and a very 
deaf ear to cries of suffering which 
were loud enough to be heard. 

But it would be conscious hypocrisy 
to suggest that virtual slavery and 
brutal compulsion to labour are con- 
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fined to the Liberian Republic. Africa 
still is, as it so long has been, the land 
of servitude and cruelty. It is notori- 
ous that the French Congo harbours 
abuses which dare not face the light of 
day. André Gide’s diary of his voyage 
in itself supplies evidence enough of 
what goes on under French rule, ow- 
ing to the greed of exploiting Com- 
panies and the subservience of badly 
paid officials. It is known that large 
tracts of country were virtually de- 
populated because of the numbers of 
workmen caught and sent to die on the 
Brazzaville-Ocean Railway. These 
men—and not men alone but women 
as well—were flogged into such over- 
work that they fell like flies before 
typhoid and other diseases. Actually 
57 per cent of the workers caught for 
the Railway died in their servitude. 









YEAR ago everyone seemed to 

be on a diet or contemplating a 
diet which was to start in the near fu- 
ture. 

Today the same people are normaliz- 
ing. When the 1930 maid or matron 
counts her calories and balances her 
proteins and carbohydrates, she no 
longer “diets”. She “normalizes”. 

The change is more than one of 
terms. “Dieting” usually signified 
semi-starvation. “Normalizing” ap- 
parently means the process of making 
one’s contours conform to the lines of 
perfect health. It may apply to put- 
ting on weight as well as to reducing, 
a situation in which more than one 
young woman has found herself re- 
cently, owing to the growing popular- 
ity of curves. 

“Some like ’em fat and some like ’em 
lean” is passing into the discard. So 
is “the nearer the bone, the sweeter 
the meat” so far as debutante and 
flapper are concerned. There is a wide 
spread desire for plumpness, or at least 
for enough flesh to give the curves 
that have always been the delight of 
healthy women and men. With rid- 
ing habits, bathing suits, golf togs, and 
hiking outfits, we need curves to specify 
our sex—and curves are coming back. 

But the curve must not go too far. 
Ten pounds overweight is far worse 
than ten pounds under weight. Physi- 
cians have always known that the over- 
fat brought in more money to them 
and to their competitors, the undertak- 
ers, than over-thin. 
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Happy indeed by comparison was the 
lot of Israel during the Captivity. But 
French Congo is not the only plague- 
spot on the Continent. The Portu- 
guese African colonies ruthlessly abuse 
forced labour in conditions in which 
its victims would hardly know they are 
not slaves, except that they are less 
well-fed. Even within the British Em- 
pire Kenya is little better and labour 
is recruited for the white settlers under 
conditions which would arouse a storm 
of indignation in Great Britain, were 
they really known. 

What is the remedy? What can be 
done to end an exploitation of the 
African which is a stain upon human- 
ity? The isolated censure of the weak- 
est of the offenders is obviously not 
enough. The only real remedy appears 
to be the adoption of the proposal 


Normalizin g 
By BETTY BARCLAY 


Each day, eat less of the heavy 
foods you have always eaten and 
still delight in. Each day satisfy 
that craving for food by eating 
more heavily of such foods as let- 
tuce, celery, beets, string beans, 
oranges, lemons, apples and other 
vegetables and fruit. Get up from 
each meal before you feel that you 


have had quite enough. In half an 
hour, when the food eaten has be- 
gun to digest, you will feel perfect- 
ly satisfied. Drink plenty of water, 


fruit juices and lemonade. Get 
plenty of fresh air, plenty of sleep 
and at least a fair amount of exer- 
cise. Bathe regularly. That’s “nor- 
malizing’—the successor to our 
old bugbear the terrible “diet.” 





That’s why “normalizing” has taken 
the place of dieting. The wise woman 
(yes, and the man too) who is anxious 
to get into perfect form and to enjoy 
perfect health, takes to normalizing 
far more happily than to dieting. 


The “normalizer” is content to take 
off a pound a week—or a half pound, 
or a quarter pound, provided she can 
continue this for a sufficient number 
of weeks to get her back into form. 
Fortunately, these small amounts may 
be taken off without any strenuous fast- 
ing or mournful refusals of favorite 
foods. 


Naturally, fatty foods produce fat, 
and the woman who wishes to normal- 


made to the League last year by the 
British delegation. The proposal was 
that a permanent Slavery Commission 
should be set up by the League x 
Geneva, analogous to the permanen: 
Mandates Commission. The proposal 
was unhappily rejected. The othe 
Powers involved would not face ineyit. 
able exposure and were reluctant t 
tolerate the control and restraint which 
would ensue. Yet the proposal mus 
not be dropped. It must be repeated 
till it finally is accepted; and it must 
be repeated with the weight behind : 
of all thoughtful men of goodwill jp 
all countries and not least in the United 
States. Such a Commission alone can 
secure to the African freedom from 
barbarous exploitation and the ele. 
mentary rights of man. 


ize must not insist upon too much 
bacon or cream. But a little lean meat 
may take the place of bacon, and a 
little less cream take the place of the 
quantity formerly sipped, and still the 
good work may go on. 


In plain words, the “normalizer” 
eats about everything she formerly ate, 
but she eats certain foods in smaller 
quantities, and other foods in larger. 


Heavy fat, carbohydrate and protein 
foods may be reduced, while green 
vegetables and fruit may be used in in- 
creased quantity, and still the number 
of calories taken per day will be less 
than in the old days. 


Sugars and starches are needed to 
burn fat—so these must not be elim 
nated entirely. The old-fashioned diet 
that suggested such an elimination was 
a dangerous one to follow for long. 


Alkaline foods must be eaten in 
quantity to balance the acid-producing 
foods eaten. Right here it is well to 
know that practically all vegetables 
and fruits are alkaline. The orange 
and the lemon, so often thought of a8 
acid, are actually two of the most m- 
portant of our alkaline foods, so that 
the full glass of orange juice in the 
morning is an excellent balancer 0! 
the acid eggs, mackerel and toast, 
while the daily salad and fruit cup 
are two additional aids in this fight 
against acidosis. 

How can you normalize? The rule 
is the simplest in the world. Here 
is in the little paragraph inserted above 
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N these days, has anyone the right 
a claim that he speaks in the name 
of the colored people of Cuba? Cer- 
tainly not, nor do | believe that any- 
one would pretend to do so, knowing 
that the epoch is long past in which the 
Negroes of Cuba as a group functioned 
with solidarity, moved by the same im- 
pulses of racial interest and aspiration. 
Our spiritual and legitimate forces 
must be agreed upon today in a par- 
ticularly clear and authentic manner, 
so that no one may deny weight to a 
statement made in the name of the 
race. 

Lacking authority, I should not an- 
swer with declarations, nor “diplo- 
matic” statements, the questions which 
are asked me concerning the distinct 
position of the Negroes, a mystery to 
many, in these times of infinite bit- 
terness and the far-reaching results of 
the Republic. But this does not ex- 
cuse me from answering the demands 
of public interest with that which 
should not be lacking in every news- 
paper man’s portfolio: a personal in- 
terpretation, a subjective version, of 
this unforeseen phenomenon in high 
politics in Cuba, which will express 
my opinion of current happenings. 

It is, that formerly the man of color 
functioned, equally, as a Cuban, and 
asa Negro. And now he functions as 
a Cuban, and refrains from function- 
ing asa Negro. ‘That is all. 


It is not just, naturally, for any 
Cuban to desert the gravest conflict 
that has ever confronted the Republic, 
or to deny his aid to the country, what- 
ever the damage may be that scepticism 
has made in his soul. For this reason 
the Negro, full of patriotism, forget- 
ting all to serve his country, is serving 
her in every sector of political activ- 
ity: at the side of General Machado; 
in the co-operatives; with the liberals 
who consider themselves unlawfully 
excluded; in the ranks of the nation- 
alists; figuring among the orthodox 
conservatives, and with the populares ; 
in the workers movement and, accord- 
ing to the police records, even with the 
advocates of the Soviet. 

So the Cuban Negro, then, is not 
lacking in politics. On the contrary 
l¢ Is More active than ever, now that 
he takes part in all the parties and 
groupings, and in all the doctrines, in 
place of being exclusively liberal in 
Vuelta-Abajo, and conservative in 
Vuelta-Arriba, as he formerly was. He 
has become more diversified. 


That which is surprising, and seems 
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The Students of Yesterday 


By GUSTAVO E. URRUTIA * 


I think to the American reader 
should be explained the title of my 
article. In the present opposition 
to the Machado’s government, the 
students of the University, of pri- 
vate and Governmental Colleges, 
of Normal Schools and Commer- 
cial Schools have taken the lead. 
They romantically aim to sweep 
away everything, every man, every 
institution which is rotten. They 
dream that a new saund Republic 
can be made out of Cuba, and they 
are very much respected and ap- 
preciated for their honesty and 
good will. Many of them are in 
jail or in exile. 

This is why I call the Negroes 
THE STUDENTS OF YES- 
TERDAY. 





Antonio Maceo 


ANTONIO MACEO 


During his life Maceo was the 
leading and most brilliant Cuban 
general in complete charge of the 
Colored Patriots in the Cuban Revo- 
lution. 


JUAN 
whose picture appears on page 129, 
is one of the pre-eminent leaders of 


GUALBERTO GOMEZ 


Liberation 
He is nearing his 


Cuba in the war of 
against Spain. 
80th birthday. 





* Translation by Langston Hughes from 
Armonias, Viario de la Marina, Havana, Cuba, 
December 28, 1939. 


strange to many, is that for the first 
time in the history of Cuba, the Negro 
is not “giving color” to politics; and it 
is lamentable that a more penetrating 
glance has not revealed to the major- 
ity the fact that now, when least atten- 
tion is paid to the Negro, as such, is 
precisely the time when he is giving 
his finest proof of disinterested patrio- 
tism. It is the first occasion in which 
the Cuban Negro has not had a pe- 
culiar racial interest tied up in the 
political problem in which he is con- 
cerned. 

In the war of ’68, it was the eman- 
cipation; in that of ’95, the principles 
of Marti; in the first North American 
intervention, the interference of Yan- 
kee prejudice. Then he saw sprout 
and grow in the Republic a native 
prejudice. ‘The black brother’ be- 
came a decisive factor in the triumph 
of all the internal revolutions, jump- 
ing into one after another in his eager- 
ness to find the people who would make 
real the principles of Marti. The Ne- 
groes were the romantics, they had 
faith in men and principles, they lived 
in hope. They were “the students” of 
that day. 

There followed in succession politi- 
cal chiefs and parties. In all, as a 
common co-efficient, the Negro found 
an absolute abstention, an _ inflexible 
policy of “hands off” in regard to all 
the vital economic and social prob- 
lems whose solution would benefit his 
race alone, although injuring no one 
else. And he lost faith in everything; 
even in himself. He came back to the 
calm of one who waits for nothing, and 
he began to see that he had within 
himself that for which he was search- 
ing in others, and he set himself to 
cultivating and promoting it. With 
this discovery he has found a new way 
of serving Cuba. If economic poverty 
is the source of all the prejudices that 
persist, they will cease when the Ne- 
gro becomes rich, thus perfecting the 
unity of the Cubans, “the only pro- 
gram for the little countries,” as 
Wifredo says. One cannot deny that 
there is a certain euphony in this dis- 
covery. 

The Negro looks with sadness upon 
the gloomy picture of current happen- 
ings, and having not even the morbid 
consolation of feeling himself some- 
what accountable in this hour of ex- 
piation, he gives himself in silence to 
the task of clearing decks, along with 
the rest of the Cubans, with no hope 
whatsoever in the future of traditional 
politics. 
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O have an entire week devoted to 
the study and promotion of Negro 
literature and Negro writers seemed 
an excellent idea to Dr. R. R. 
Wright, Jr., editor of The Christian 
Recorder and pastor of Jones Taber- 
nacle A. M. E. Church in Philadel- 
phia. He communicated this idea to 
some of the younger members of his 
congregation and they seized upon it 
enthusiastically. 

The idea was to have an entire week 
devoted to a series of lectures with a 
distinguished Negro author speaking 
each night and a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of books by and about Negroes. 
The members and committee decided 
that the lecture and exhibit should be 
held at the church and a nominal ad- 
mission fee charged to cover expenses. 
The purpose of the week should be 
“to encourage the young Negro to 
greater aspirauon in the field of litera- 
ture; to acquaint the citizens of Phil- 
“adelphia with the achievements of 
Negroes in literature; and to increase 
interest in the same”. 

That such an idea could be success- 
fully put over caused a little doubt in 
the minds of the promoters, as lectures 
are not exactly popular among Phila- 
delphia colored people. Concerts, 
dramas, and the purely social affairs, 
as dances, etc., are often successes, 
financially and otherwise. But to have 
five lectures in nightly succession and 
charge for them seemed, in advance, 
indicative of failure. 

Preparations for a big Negro 
Authors’ Week were started, however, 
and eight prominent authors were in- 
vited to appear during the week of 
December 7. A committee of young 
people was formed in the church, and 
a patrons’ committee composed of 
Philadelphia citizens was organized. 
Each member of the latter committee 
sent to the secretary a list of from ten 
to twenty names of persons who would 
probably be interested in Negro 
Authors Week to the extent of be- 
coming a patron by purchasing two 
season tickets. A mailing list was 
compiled in this way, which, though 
not very extensive (numbering hardly 
five hundred names in all) was never- 
theless valuable. A high percentage of 
persons responded with checks to the 
letters sent them. Through the con- 
tributions of patrons there was 
enough money to meet expenses the 
week before the first lecture was given. 

Advertisement took the form 
largely of correspondence although 
the press provided advance notices. 
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Negro Authors Week—An Experiment 


By C. RUTH WRIGHT 


Announcements were sent through the 
churches and the public schools, and 
free admission tickets for the children 
were given to those schools whose prin- 
cipals asked for them. Some teachers 
had exhibits of colored authors’ pic- 
tures in their classrooms. 

The Week opened Monday night, 
December 7, with Mr. James Weldon 
Johnson as the speaker on “The Negro 
in Art and Literature’, and Mr. Ar- 
thur Huff Fauset, a public school 
principal and*author, presiding. A 
large and enthusiastic audience of 
white and colored people met Mr. 
Johnson, whose delightful manner, 
“charmingly nonchalant” as it was 
described by one enthusiastic young- 
ster, completely won over his listeners. 

Tuesday night, Dr. Kelly Miller 
of Howard University, spoke on the 
subject of “The Negro Writing in 
His Own Defense”. Dr. Miller gave 
an informing talk on the development 
of journalism among Negroes. 

Wednesday night brought the larg- 
est audience of the week. Dr. W. E. 
B. Du Bois of THe Crisis was the 
speaker on “The Opportunities for 
the Negro in the Field of Fiction”. 
The speaker defended the failure of 
the Negro writer to measure up fully 
to standards of genuine artistry. 
“Publishers now refuse to publish 
books of Negro writers unless they are 
the type he feels will appeal to the 
white reader. The Negro writer, 
therefore, must produce a book in 
which the picture drawn of the Negro 
dovetails with the mental picture the 
whites have of the Negro”. Mrs. 
Alice Dunbar Nelson presided. 

On Thursday night the subject of 
“Negro History” was capably handled 
by Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the his- 
torian and director of the Associated 
Publishers of Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Woodson reviewed for his hearers the 
various problems of Negro research. 

Friday night was Poets’ Night. A 
number of local poets read their com- 
positions. The audience was disap- 
pointed at the absence of Langston 
Hughes, who was ill, but again be- 
came enthusiastic under the spell of 
Dr. Leslie P. Hill’s introduction to 
the subject of Negro poetry. Mrs. 
Georgia Douglass Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, charmed the audience with a 
delightfully intimate and__ personal 
sketch of various present day poets of 
her own acquaintance. 

In addition to the lectures, a large 
exhibit of books was offered. About 
two dozen publishers cooperated by 





sending their publications by and 
about Negroes. The Library of Cop. 
gress sent a collection of books for ey. 
hibit and the local colored newspapers 
lent files and old editions of their py. 
pers for exhibition. 


These books were put on exhibit in 
the small lecture rooms surrounding 
the main auditorium and were clas. 
fied as follows: Fiction, Poetry. 
Biography, History and Sociology, Re. 
ligion, Music, Drama, Journalism, 
Philadelphia Authors, Government 
Exhibit, and Rare books, including 
Ph.D. theses and old books, some of 
the latter over 100 years old. 


The sale of books, however, did not 
come up to the rather large expecta- 
tion of the committee, and many had to 
be returned to the publishers. This may 
have been due, partly of course, to the 
general economic depression, but it 
was also indicative of what almost ev- 
ery speaker during the week had stated 
—that Negroes have not yet reached 
the stage where they will buy books in 
anything like large numbers. Never- 
theless there is no reason to doubt that 
a very real and perhaps far-reaching 
interest was stimulated by this exhibit 
which gave hundreds of Negroes the 
chance to see the literary productions 
of their race. 

The most popular authors as far as 
sales went, were James Weldon John- 
son, Carter G. Woodson, Arthur Fav- 
set, and W. E. B. Du Bois. The pub- 
lisher whose books proved most salable 
was the Associated Publishers, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C., a Negro concern. 
Sales in fiction were surprisingly low. 
Poetry was most popular, and history 
and sociology ranked next. This was 
probably due to the fact that many 
persons buying were making their first 
contacts with Negro literature and 
when they asked the sales people for 
recommendations of good books, they 
were usually directed to some anthol- 
ogy, or history of literature. 

The attendance at the meetings av- 
eraged about 300 people a night. Of 
the total attendance of 1500, the com- 
mittee estimated that about 1200 ot 
the number attended at least one lec- 
ture. Quite a few patrons, incident- 
ally, attended three or four lectures 
and some were present every night. 


We do not hesitate to say that i 
such a Negro Authors Week under 
efficient management should be held 
every year in a hundred American 
cities, the .utlook for Negro literature 
would be entirely revolutionized. 
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Jim Crow Jesus 
(Jacksonville, Florida) 
By KENNETH W. PORTER 
sSDROTESTANTS, Catholics, Jews, 


must all unite 

In one protest against the unholy fight 

Waged on religion by the Soviet! 

Yes, and by bloodshed if need be! But 
yet 

From persecution’s flames, there will, I 
feel, 

Come forth a nobler and a stronger zeal 

And the hard paths on which the martyrs 
trod 

Will lead us all unto the Living God, 

To recognize as one that Final Good 

To which we all may bow in brother- 
hood....° 

The preacher’s thunders, richly eloquent, 

Rolled through the door, to where on 
the cement 

A passing Negro paused, caught by the 
words, 

And lingered there a space, as winter 
birds 

Anticipate a shaken table-cover. 

Out tip-toed then one of the males who 
hover 

On unspecific duties in church aisles 

(Their faces clad in decent starchy 
smiles). 

And “Ah!” thought I, “this good man 
comes in quest, 

No doubt, of this black brother as a 
guest, 

Informing him that just inside the door 

A seat awaits, where he with somewhat 
more 

Comfort may hear the message of the 
day.” 

So, drawing near, I heard the kind soul 
say 

These words of fellowship (you need 
not search 

Far, I am sure, to match this Christian 
scene) : 

“You goddam nigger, what in hell d’you 
mean 

By listening outside a 
church?” 


white man’s 


Ditch-Digger 
By ESTHER POPEL 
‘SD OOR devil!”—This they call you 


As they stand, these lesser men 

Who could not bear the strain 
Of sweating toil and its monotony, 
Watching the rhythmic swing 

f your strong arms and 
Mighty, earth-daubed hands 
That grip and guide 
Your pick-axe up and down— 
And down—and up—and down— 
And up—and down—and 
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Up—and down— 
To fashion from resistant earth 
And rock—a cesspool! 


Must Be Comin’ Spring 
By BARBARINA BRYANT 


ARMER breezes dance and frolic, 
Happy birds now flit and sing, 
Buds appear on twig and treetop, 
Must be comin’ Spring. 


Farmers in the fields a’working, 
Husky boys with kite and string, 
Lazy cow in dale and meadow, 
Must be comin’ Spring. 


Fishes in the brooklets splashing, 
Violets by the pathway spring, 
Lovers roam o’er hill and valley, 
Must be comin’ Spring. 


Portrait 
By JESSIE CARTER 
HAVE a picture of a great, great man 
Who looks from out the frame upon 
my wall 
Straight toward the east to greet the 
rising sun 
And inevitable dawn. 


I have no picture of this great man’s 
hands, 

The members through which 

His gifts of verse must finally reach 

The world and me. 


I begged a picture of a great, great man, 
He sent his head, and kept his hands. 


Year’s End and Years’ End 
By PAUL A. WREN 


OW we have done with the seasons 
and are fallow 
For the eternities. 
Never the sun again, tho dip the swal- 
low, 
Tho suns slant on seas. 
O passionate pilgrims pursuing a fictive 
west, 
How should we know it buried in our 
breast? 


Time is over now, and space is done 
with, 
And ease no need for ease; 
Counterfeit passions, clumsy hounds we 
have run with, 
Rest now by rooted trees. 
How have we split our seed, in what 
wild ways where 
The sterile tombs of our dreams make 
dark the air! 


Take up the old processional of forms 
here; 
Let no one shirk this road. 
With flowers that blanch for prescience 
of worms here, 
And glitter of the goad, 
O let us seek the Absolute and cry 
Our sufferance of the whole futility. 


Swamp Songs 
By ROLF FREDERIC COBOURNE 


‘THs is the song of the swamp, 
This is the trend of its call, 
Out from the thicket of cypress, 
Full throated voices that call: 


I am the black creeping mud, 
The endless oozing of slime; 
My land is a part untouched, 
I am the martyr to Time. 


I am the dark—the unknown, 

My lands shall remain unsown; 

I am the something no one claims, 
I with my shadow-discarded names. 


I am the unmarked, the bog, 
Black tangled—whitely wrapped in fog. 
I am without kin or friend 


And thus shall I be until the end. 


But... see in my darkest corners 

Breast bones and skull bones—gleaming 
white. 

Come to me and my singing 

Under the cover of night. 


I am the black creeping mud. 
The endless oozing of slime. 
My land is a part untouched. 
I am the martyr to Time. 


Little Black Mother 
By ETHYLE PORTER WEEDE 
ITTLE black motther 
What do you care 


Where you are quartered 
Or how you may fare— 


Only to touch, 

To see, and to know 
Where He lies sleeping 
Your pilgrimage go. 


Little black mother 
Kneel by his grave 
Forgetting, forgiving— 
The Master forgave. 


I think, if I know 

A white mother’s heart, 
The crosses Out There 
Won't keep you apart. 










































































9 WAS the sunset hour. 

The girl, with a weary gesture, 
drew the French creation from her 
head and stood still—the dying sun 
cast vermillion and __ saffron-like 
shadows over the scene that met her 
eye. As she stood, the violet shades 
of evening gathered; night stretched 
forth fingers and sprinkled myriads of 
silver stars across the canopy of sky. 
All around stood giant trees, spectral- 
like and ghostly. On the right and on 
the left, behind and before, rose the 
mountains, spectral too, and swathed 
in azure vapor, mysterious! Here and 
there a light gleamed in miniature like 
tiny ignis-fatus continually on the 
wing. The lights were from the huts 
on the mountains. 


These huts were the homes of her 
people! After eight years in another 
world, why did she have to return? 
Qevonne had been asking herself for 
the last half hour. She had known all 
along what she was coming'to. After 
eight years she realized she was no 
longer a mountaineer. Thanks to the 
kind “furrin’” white lady who had 
named her, she had been sent “off” to 
school. 

Swiftly she reviewed the time spent 
away: First at Larne which was still 
in the mountains, but with two years 
of high school, then college. She re- 
membered the first day—how the girls 
stared at her corn silk colored hair and 
her blue eyes. She remembered their 
audible whispers: “Looks like a white 
girl!” She remembered their queer 
glances at each other when she told 
them that her mother was white. Then 
again: “From Kentucky and mother 
white!” 

“Thars heaps that-a-way yonder 
whar I cum frum,” she told them 
quietly, ““Pap, he’s a ‘nigger’ and thars 
ten o' us young ’uns. Thars Tim 
Walker, he’s a ‘nigger’ an’ he got mar- 
ried three times, an’ all o’ his wimmen 
was white.” 


‘She remembered how hard it was at 
first. She had to learn that the Ne- 
groes in the world outside the moun- 
tains resented the use of the word 
“nigger.” All her life she had just ac- 
cepted it to mean “of the Negro race.” 
She had been saying it and hearing it 
said by the white mountaineers in 
speaking of colored people without in- 
tent of disrespect. She found that her 
language was not the language of the 
outside world, her dress was not their 
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A Story 
By A. BRUCE SCHUYLER 


dress, their homes were different from 
the crude hut of her parents on the 
mountainside. Now after eight years 
she was back. Back with her memo- 
ries of another world and her hopeless 
love for “Link”. 

Lincoln Grey was a brilliant planet 
in college life—one of the most popu- 
lar chaps on the campus. His father 
was a prominent colored doctor in the 
college town and his mother was a lead- 
er in their social circle. Link gradu- 
ated her first year in the college de- 
partment. He continued his studies 
in the north until he had obtained his 
Ph.D. Offered a position in his 4]ma 
Mater, he accepted and _ during 
Devonne’s senior year they became inti- 
mate. 

“Coon! Haint yer a fine gal neow!” 

Devonne was startled from her 
reverie by this crude hailing from Dan 
Morgan who drove the mail wagon. 
“Coon” was the name her family and 
the mountain folk had called her by 
since she could remember. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Mor- 
gan.” 

“Mister Morgan! Mister Morgan! 
Wal neow what ails yew, little gal? 
Yer actin’ like a furriner since yer been 
away.” 

She remembered now. Even the 
sheriff was just “Joe” to everyone— 
white and colored—in these parts. Dan 
Morgan was white but even as a child 
she had called him “Dan.” 

“IT have been away a long time, 
Dan,” she said, “but I don’t want to 
act like a ‘furriner.’ I am home now 
until fall, then I'll start teaching. How 
can I get over to Hyton?” 

“Yew’ll hafter wait ’til mornin’, I 
‘low. My hosses an’ wagons out yon- 
der summers an’ yew kin ride over 
when I go atta the mail. Come on, 
I'll be a-taking yer over t’ Charlie 
Eversoles. His woman be a-ailing 
right smart but thars a couple o’ 
grown gals thet’ll take care o’ ye. Yew 
recollect Lou Emma and Mae, I 
reckon.” 

As Devonne followed him slowly 
she reflected. Charlie Eversole and 
family were white but it would not 
keep her from sitting with them at 
their table, probably sleeping with the 
oldest girl, or joining them in their 
gathering around the fire. 

Finally they reached the house. 
There was no porch and Devonne be- 
came sickly aware that the house was 
battered and old and worn just as she 











The Moving Finger 


would find her own home. She knew 
she would find the floors bare, chairs 
scarce, everything crude. nik 

They laughed over her; stared at 
her—at her chic clothes and her up-to. 
the-minute traveling bag. They noted 
her “furrin” way of talking. 

“Git Coon a cheer, Lou Emma. 
Tote in a leetle more coal, Chester, 
Sho’ is coolish fer June. I ‘low yer 
maw’ll be right smart glad to see yer, 
Coon. Yew do look plime-blank lak 
yer Aunt Sissy.” 

On the mail wagon next morning 
Devonne felt alone, out of place. What 
would Lincoln or Dr. and Mrs. Grey 
think of her people and their way of 
living? She would be seven hours get- 
ting home and only sixteen miles! She 
lived at the county-seat but the condi- 
tion of the roads were such that there 
had never been a car even on the main 
street. She was glad Link would never 
know. These crude people, these 
crude homes! 

It was afternoon when she came in 
view of her home. Devonne quickly 
dropped her face in her hands. How 
she had hoped for a change that would 
be so pleasant it would surprise her. 
But everything was almost just the 
same. The house perhaps was a little 
more weatherbeaten, uglier than when 
she last saw it; more windows out and 
more rags stuffed in the holes. De- 
vonne’s heart beat so fast that she 
could hardly breathe. And to think 
she had to stay there! She had no 
money to go elsewhere. She was not 
strong enough to work this summer as 
she had other summers. This had 
driven her back to her mountain home. 
The doctor had said she was over- 
worked and needed rest. The only 
place she knew to go was Hyton— 
back to her mother. What would 
they all think? 

In the doorway she paused and 
drank in the scene that greeted her: 
the bare-looking room with its crude 
furniture and carpetless floor ; the dusty 
organ in the corner; the gray-haired 
woman who sat in the chimney cor- 
ner, her portly figure cleanly but 
crudely attired, placidly smoking her 


pipe. For an instant Devonne wav- 
ered. 
“Ma!” 


“Wal now, ef hit aint my Coon!” 
the woman drawled, her face lighting 
up. “Coon! My but yew do look lak 
a ‘furriner’!”” She laughed and took 
the pipe from her mouth. “Sissy! 
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Mollie! Hyars Coon back t’hum!”’ 

The girl felt strangely out of place. 

Her sister Mollie and Aunt Sissy 

stared at her just as they had done at 
ersoles. 

EN Wal now,” Sissy said, “Haint hit 

nice to have yer bac’ t’hum!” 

“Aint she pretty—looks like a fur- 
riner,” Mollie repeated. 

“Git John,” her mother said. 

“He’s back yonder at th’ coal bank 
adiggin’ coal. Yer pap’'ll be mighty 
glad to see yew, Coon. Whars 
Richard?, Mollie. Nobodys t’hum 
with me but Richard and Mollie.” 

Devonne could hear her sister call- 
ing: 

“Pap! Pap! Err pap! 
back. Whars Richard ?” 

Her father came in rugged, bent, to- 
bacco juice in the corners of his mouth. 
He spat on the floor and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand, then 
came forward. 

“Ef hit aint Coon, doggin’ my cats! 
Wal neow!” 

In the days that followed Devonne 
found herself getting worse instead of 
better. The doctor’s tonic did not 
seem to help and presently she no- 
ticed a nauseated feeling in the pit of 
her stomach. Then came the day when 
she knew. 

To Devonne it seemed the end of 
things. For days her physical and 
mental suffering was so acute that she 
could eat nothing at all. Her “pap” 
wished to take her to Bentons to a 
doctor, but she would not go. Most 
of the night she stayed awake and when 
she dropped off into slumber from sheer 
exhaustion it was only to be awakened 
by troubled dreams. She moaned in 
her sleep. 

What was she to do? Write to 
Link? It seemed unthinkable. If 
she wrote and he did come! She 
shivered when she thought of the house 
and her people. How could Link 
wish to marry her when he found out 
everything? He wouldn’t! And she 
couldn’t write! She had no money to 
leave home, and crude though the 
mountaineers were, they had a code of 
honor, She shivered to think of her 
life if the people around found out 
what had happened to her. John Sal- 
yer's daughter—been to college and 
then turned out worse than the most 
ignorant mountain girl? Been to col- 
lege! Been to college! Then this! 
She had cried and prayed until it 
seemed that nothing existed of her body 
but a husk. Then indeed did she agree 
with the poet: 

“The Moving Finger writes; and hav- 
ing writ, 

Oves on; nor all your Piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 

Nor % your Tears wash out a Word 

of it.” 


“ONT ” +4 
No,” she moaned in her sleep, “no 


Coon’s 
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tears can wash out a word of it.” 

The first of August she wrote Link. 
It was a pitiful, hopeless letter full of 
pathos. It ended: 

“T only ask your advice. I have no 
one else in all the world to turn to and 
I cannot bear to try to think anymore. 
I have reached the breaking point.” 

The answer nearly caused her to col- 
lapse. It was a telegram: 

“Cheer up little girl. Leaving here 
today. See you soon. 

Link. 

Link coming! Already on the way! 

“Oh God,” she whispered, “Can I 
bear this? Link would see her home 
and her people! She thought of his 
home and the luxuries that were as 
nothing to him; of her own in its rug- 
ged ugliness and starkness; of Doctor 
and Mrs. Grey with their air of cul- 
ture and refinement; of her own 
mother and father and their uncouth 
mountain ways. She thought of eve- 
ning at the Grey home; the many 
lights cheerfully burning; the radio; 
the doctor placidly reading the paper; 
Mrs. Grey lying luxuriously back in 
an easy chair, trim ankles crossed, 
talking softly to Link. She thought of 
evening at her own home; the family 
gathered around the door in the twi- 
light; her mother smoking the inevit- 
able pipe and nursing baby in a straight 
chair; of her father chewing tobacco, 
now and then stopping to send a streak 
of spittal to the right or left; of Rich- 
ard strumming the guitar and singing, 
—the soft drawl of his voice and the 
cadence of the music causing the others 
to keep time or sing with him. 

“Darlin’, yer can’t love but one’; 
or perhaps to peal forth the powers of 
“John Henry” who “died with a ham- 
mer in his hand—died with a hammer 
in his hand!” 





Esther Junger in James Weldon Johnson's 
“Go Down Death” 





That next day Devonne was in a 
fever of excitement. She grew alter- 
nately hot and cold thinking of the 
situation. 

“Link will be here tomorrow,” she 
said over and over to herself, ‘and 
there’s nothing I can do to stop him.” 

That night she told her mother that 
a young man she had met in school 
was coming for a few days. The news, 
as she expected, created no undue 
amount of excitement—no unusual 
preparation. 

She met the mail wagon next day 
and it seemed that her legs would 
wobble out from under her and that 
the pit of her stomach would drop out. 
Her heart began to beat a quick tattoo 
and suffocate the region nearest her 
throat. Right beside Dan rode Link 
with a broad smile on his good-looking 
brown face. The feelings that the girl 
experienced were mingled relief and 
fear. Although she had braved think- 
ing of the situation alone for two 
months, she could not feel that after 
seeing her home and people and their 
life, Link would do the only possible 
thing to remedy her plight. 

“Why, little girl,” he said, “You 
aren't being cheerful as I told you. 
Look at this long face and these tragic 
eyes!” Then he laughed and took her 
arm. 

“Is there a funeral? Don’t I get a 
better welcome than this, Dee?” 

The girl stopped and looked at him 
uncertainly. 

“Well, yes, I’m so worried, Link. 
You see ” for an instant her voice 
trailed off and he prompted her. “Yes?” 
Then she went on in a rush: 

“You won’t find it here as you 
might expect to find it. Everything 
is crude—even my mother and father— 
things will seem primitive to you. You 
will hate everything—the roughness 
and uncouthness of these people, their 
ignorance will jar on your nerves. I 
can imagine how you will feel towards 
me when you see how things are. I’ve 
thought of it until I’m sick—I’m so 
ashamed for you to see—!” her voice 
was quivering when she stopped and 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“Why, Dee child,” he said, and al- 
though his voice was husky, there was 
a smile on his face, “I have always 
known, You remember when you first 
came to school, you chummed with 
Dorothy Lee—she’s my cousin. From 
your confidences Dorothy learned much 
about the life here and your home and 
people. She told me. Nothing mat- 
ters to me but your happiness. Ready 
to go home now?” 

As his lips lingered on hers, the little 
mountain girl’s troubles seemed to si- 
lently steal away. Her mind wander- 
ed, dreaming beautiful things, she 
would not have the Moving Finger 
cancel half a line. 
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EUROPE 
@ A recent debate in the French 


Chamber raised by Socialists disclosed 
the fact that sanitary conditions of col- 
ored labor in French Equatorial Africa 
are so poor that twenty thousand native 
workers died during the construction of 
the Brazzaville Railway. In reply, the 
French Minister stated that forced 
labor among private colonial enter- 
prises had been prohibited since 
August, and of that still utilized by 
the Government, seventy per cent of 
the native help is voluntary. 

@ Mlle. Nadine Waters has attracted 
favorable comment in the French press 
for perfect French diction lately ex- 
hibited in her series of vocal recitals. 
@ Josephine Baker has been chosen by 
the Fetes Committee of Paris to be 
Queen of the Colonies during the 
coming colonial exposition. 

@ George W. Lattimore, a Negro 


artist who returned to France from a 
three-year tour of Spain, Morocco and 
Africa, served on the Committee of 
the Bal des Petits Lits Blancs, which 
is the most prominent yearly charitable 
event staged in France. Other col- 
ored artists appearing on the program 
were Lulu Gould, Louis Cole, Layton 
and Johnson, Josephine Baker, and 
musicians from the orchestras at 
L’Abbaye, Chez Bricktop and Boeuf 


sur le Toit. 


AMERICA 


@ James Lesesne Wells, who is 
an instructor of Art at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., re- 
ceived an Award in Fine Arts of the 
William E. Harmon Awards for Dis- 
tinguished Achievement Among Ne- 
groes. This consists of a gold medal 
and a $400 honorarium granted by the 
Harmon Foundation of New York, as 


one of the awards in a series covering 
eight fields of Negro creative work, 

Lilliam A. Dorsey, an eighteen-year 
old high school girl of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, won the Otto H. Kahn Prize 
of $250, which is given under the 
sponsorship of the Harmon Founda- 
tion. Miss Dorsey’s prize-winning 
picture is a self-portrait. 

The Locke Portrait Prize of $100 
was awarded to Edwin A. Harleston 
of Charleston, South Carolina, for his 
picture, “The Old Servant”. 

The Arthur B. Spingarn Prize of 
$50 for work in black and white was 
given to Mr. Robert Savonpious of 
Chicago, Illinois, for a portrait of 
Roland Hayes, and the Commission 
Prize of $50 for Photographic Work 
was granted to Mr. James L. Allen of 
New York City. These prize pieces 
were shown at the recent exhibition of 
the work of Negro artists at the Art 


Center, New York City. 


The School for Children Actors in “The Green Pastures” 
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q Dr. William John Cooper, Com- 
missioner of Education, called a con- 
ference of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Education of Negroes 
February 23-24. Discussion centered 
around policy and function of the Of- 
fice of Education, and a national sur- 
yey concerning the present status of 
secondary education among Negroes 
that is being made by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver. 


@ The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions has 
acknowledged a gift of $500 from Dr. 
Pauline E. Dinkins of Selma, Ala- 
bama, to be used to finance a mater- 
nity ward in the hospital which is to 
be erected at Galange, West Central 
Africa. 


@ The Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity 
has announced its annual award of 
scholarships. Recipients of these 
awards are: Isaac M. Hutchison of 
Charleston, South Carolina; Miss 
Lurrah Coffield of Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Joseph N. Pines of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Rupert A. Lloyd of Phoebus, 
Virginia; Harold Johnson of Lansing, 
Michigan; Thebaud Jeffers of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; Miss Julia E. 
Hatcher of Fort Valley, Georgia; 
Miss Ruth Lankford-Redd of Hanni- 
bal, Missouri, and Bernard Goss of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


@ “God Sends Sunday” by Arna Bon- 
temps and “Black No More”, a bril- 
liant satire on Negro life, by George 
§. Schuyler are the two latest books 
by Negroes to be published. 


@ Negro History Week, which began 
February 8, was formally opened by 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Director of 
the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History with a program at 
Ford Hall Forum, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Other programs of a similar 
nature were held in Cleveland, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Richmond, Pittsburgh, 
and many other cities. The observ- 
ance of Negro History Week was first 
begun by the Association in 1926. 


@ The International Labor Defense 
conducted a ten-day Solidarity Drive 
during February for the purpose of 
uniting Negro and white workers in a 
struggle against lynching and discrim- 
imation, 


@ Mrs. G. B. Seligman has made a 
donation of $10,000 tothe National 
Urban League for the general expan- 
sion of its program. 


@ The American Inter-racial Peace 
Committee has announced its Second 
Annual essay contest for 1931, which 
S$ open to students of Senior High 
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Juan Gualberto Gomez. See page 123 


School, Freshman and Sophomore Col- 
lege rank. The general subject is 
“The World Talks Peace but Thinks 
War. What is the Remedy?” 


THE EAST 


q@ A letter that has recently been made 
public from Daniel L. Marsh, Presi- 
dent of Boston University, advises that 
“there will be no discrimination against 
any students on account of color, race 
or creed, in any functions held in the 
school properties.” Both Dean and 
Sargent Schools come under the juris- 
diction of this ruling. 


@ The management of “The Green 
Pastures” company of the Mansfield 
Theater, New York City, conducts a 
schoolroom backstage, where children 
in the cast can do their school work. 
Pupils in “The Green Pastures” school 
are: Phillistine Bumgardner, Mar- 
jorie Bumgardner, Fredia Longshaw, 
Margerette Thrower, Viola Lewis, 
Ruby Davis, Willmay Davis, Wilbur 
Cohen, Jr., Verdon Perdue, Alicia Es- 
camilla, Reginald Blythwood, Howard 
Washington, Joe Byrd, ‘“Jazzlips” 
Richardson, Jr. Inez Richardson Wil- 
son, who appears in the cast as “Eve” 
and who formerly taught in Public 
School No. 5 in Harlem, is in charge. 
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Phil Edwards 


@ One of the most creditable per- 
formances by an amateur group was 
rendered by the Harlem Players in 
February at the 135th Street Branch 
Public Library, New York City. This 
group is under the direction of Richard 
Huey, formerly of “Porgy”, and now 
in the cast of “Five Star Final”. 


@ Through the generosity of a friend, 
the West 137th Street Branch of the 
Y. W. C. A. since last December has 
been conducting a work shop for un- 
employed girls. The applicants have 
been so numerous that although the 
shop was originally set up for only 
thirty workers, the number has been 
stretched to fifty by allowing girls to 
work in three, two and one-day shifts, 
according to their needy circumstances. 
The Fund has also been stretched by 
spending very little for materials, most 
materials being supplied by institutions 
having work done in the shop. A hot 
noonday meal is given each girl on the 
day she works. There is still a long 
waiting list. 


@ In the New York City Athletic 
Club games on February 16, Gus 
Moore of Brooklyn ran the second 
fastest two-mile that any American has 
ever achieved. The time was 9:11 
minutes and three-fifths seconds. This 
is the seventh consecutive long dis- 
tance race that Moore has won this 
season. 


@ Phil Edwards, representing Canada, 
during the National A. A. W. meet 
held at Madison Square Garden, N. 
Y. C., on February 25, was the winner 
in the 600-yard run. Sera Martin of 
France finished second. 
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@ Arthur Thomas, a seventeen year 
old colored boy of the North East High 
School, Philadelphia, has won five 
awards: the Alliance Francaise Bronze 
Medal, for excellence in French liter- 
ature and language; the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa award for Latin, Mathematics and 
literature; the Harvey Gottchaie Eng- 
lish award; the second Scholarship 
award, ranking among a class of 149 
pupils; and the Salutatory honor at 
graduation. 


@ Peter Graham is the first colored 
man to be appointed as Lieutenant in 
the Philadelphia City Fire Depart- 
ment. He has been assigned to En- 
gine Company Eleven. 


@ A series of weekly lectures on race 
relations is being conducted at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, under 
the direction of Miss Mabel Carney, 
Associate Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion, Teachers’ College. Talks are 
made by both white and colored au- 
thorities on Negro education and other 
race relation problems, 


THE BORDER STATES 


@ The Howard University appropri- 
ation from the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior is $1,560,000. 
An additional sum of $200,000 for 
physical improvements to grounds is in- 
cluded in the first efficiency bill, mak- 
ing a total of $3,009,000 appropriated 
during the last two years. Four hun- 
dred thousand dollars of the present 
sum is for the construction of a library 
and the completion of an educational 
classroom building. 


@ The dramatic club of Union Uni- 


versity appearing in Ibsen’s “Ghosts” 
under the auspices of Morgan College 
Baltimore, Maryland, marks the first 
of a series of dramatic exchanges among 
the Negro Inter-Collegiate Dramatic 
Association, which was organized last 
year. 


THE SOUTHEAST 


@ The Commercial Bank and Trus 
Company and the Consolidated Bank 
and Trust Company, which was for- 
merly the St. Luke’s Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, have 
merged into a new financial institution, 
The Second Street Branch and the 


Commercial Bank of Richmond some 
time ago were absorbed in one of the 
banks that has effected this merger. 


@ A no-decision debate on “The Pres- 
ent Unemployment Situation is an In- 
herent Weakness in the Capitalistic 
System” was held at Bluefield, West 
Virginia, between Johnson C. Smith 
University and the Bluefield Institute. 
This opens the fourth session of the 
debating at the college. 


@ The Safe Bus Company, owned and 
controlled by Negroes, hasbeen 
granted a municipal franchise to oper- 
ate as a street railway company in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The 
organization has thirty-two busses, a 
garage and machine shop, and is valued 


at $100,000. 


@ A group of representative South 
Carolina women, representing nine re- 
ligious denominations and six civic or- 
ganizations, met in Charleston during 
the early part of February and adopted 
the following resolutions: 


From “Koubikon” a new Russian Soviet film of Belgoskino with a Negro actor 
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“1, We, as southern women repre- 
senting churches and civic organiza- 
tions, deeply deplore the rise in the 
tide of mob violence which has re- 
ceded so notably since the beginning 
of the present century. 

“9 We abhor and repudiate the use 
of the expression protection for the 
white women of the South, as a cloak 
for mob violence. 


“3. We urge the adoption of some 
uniform methods by the southern states 
in the prevention of lynching; through 
the action of governors and other off- 
cials, through the passage of suitable 
laws, and through the upbuilding of 
public sentiment to remove this stain 
from our boasted civilization. 


“4, We recommend that South 
Carolina women join the other south- 
ern states in a southwide movement of 
women for the extirpation of lynching, 
and request that these resolutions or 
others of similar import be presented 
for endorsement to all local and state 
groups of women, civic or religious.” 
@ West Southern Pines, South Caro- 
lina, is a town incorporated, owned 
and inhabited entirely by Negroes. 
Since its incorporation in 1927, a muni- 
cipal building and grounds were pur- 
chased by the town and many civic im- 
provements made. The mayor is J. 
E. Hasty who is serving his second 
term. 

@ Judge E. E. Pomroy of Fulton 
County Superior Court, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has passed a rule declaring 
that the segregation of Negroes is un- 
constitutional and enjoined the Atlanta 
Chief of Police against carrying out 
the ordinance which interferes with the 
residence of Negroes on certain streets 
already occupied by whites. 

@ Albert S. Baker, an agriculture 
student of the Brooks County Training 
School, Georgia, won the first prize 
in both the cotton and corn contests 
sponsored by the Georgia State Board 
for Vocational Education and _ the 
Chilean Nitrate and Soda Educational 
Bureau. Baker raised 190 bushels of 
corn on two acres, and 1,749 pounds of 


Victor H. Tulane 
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Albert B. George 
See page 132 


C. J. Jenkins. See page 132 


lint cotton on two acres. His average 
yield was 95 bushels of corn and 974.5 
pounds of lint cotton per acre. He re- 
ceived a $100 prize. 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


@ A municipal college for Negroes 
has been opened at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. It is under the administration 
of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Dr. R. E. Cle- 
ment is Dean of the college. The cur- 
riculum will constitute all courses lead- 
ing to A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
@ The Committee on Law and Order 
of the Tennessee Commission on Inter- 
racial Co-operation at their January 
meeting declared lynching to be a 
“Prima Facie” evidence of negligence 
on the part of the proper officials and 
advocated the passage of a law provid- 
ing for suspension of the proper officer 
in the event of a lynching. 

An Anti-Lynching bill has recently 
been offered in the Tennessee Legisla- 


James Lesesne Wells, 
See page 128 


George S. Schuyler 
See page 129 


ture by which officers will be held sole- 
ly responsible for failure to protect the 
prisoner. If the officer allows his pris- 
oner to be taken from him and lynched, 
ouster proceedings are to be filed 
against the officer within ten days from 
the time of lynching. 


@ Victor H. Tulane, one of the lead- 
ing business men of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, died January 9, 1931. Mr. Tu- 
lane owned a mercantile business and 
operated a real estate agency. He was 
for many years a trustee of Tuskegee 
Institute and Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Hale Infirmary. 

@ A charge of peonage has been en- 
tered against planters of Coushatta, 
Red River Parish, Louisiana, for ‘hold- 
ing Negro laborers and share croppers 
for alleged indebtedness. 

@ The death of Dr. Daniel Webster 
Sherrod of Meridian, Mississippi, 
marks the passing of one of the great 
citizens of that state. He was affili- 
ated with several fraternal orders; a 
member of the Mississippi Race News 
Bureau; an active Republican, in both 
the state and national conventions, as 
well as a practicing physician who ac- 
cumulated considerable wealth. Dr. 
Sherrod was formerly a member of the 
United States Board of Examining 
Physicians for Meridian, Mississippi. 


THE FAR WEST 

@ The Alpha Kappa Alpha Chapter 
of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority at 
Colorado Teachers’ College has again 
attained the highest scholarship average 
among sororities on the campus. This 
is the fourth consecutive year in which 
the Alpha Kappa Chapter has ranked 
first. In 1929-30, the College discon- 
tinued the award of the scholarship cup 
which had previously been given to 
ranking Greek Letter organizations. 

@ Homer Gaines, colored boxer, is 
now lightweight champion of the Cali- 
fornia Coast. He defeated Joe Guerro, 
the Mexican champion and holds the 
diamond-studded crown which goes 
with the two-year championship title. 


Dr. 


D. W. Sherrod 
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THE SOUTH WEST 
@ Prairie View State Normal and In- 
dustrial College has received $25,000 
of the estate left by Honorable Wil- 
liam C. Hogg of Texas for the pur- 
pose of Student Loan Funds. 
@ The Mathematics Department of 
Dunbar High School, Little Roek, 
Arkansas, has begun a research project 
on the Negro in Mathematics. Hold- 
ers of Master’s degrees in Mathematics 
or other outstanding workers in this 
field are asked to contribute informa- 
tion to the project. 
@ Negroes in Dallas, Texas, have 
formed a Committee to relieve the un- 
employment situation as it affects the 
Negro worker in that city. Through 
the Committee’s efforts, the United 
States Employment Bureau has opened 
an office for Negroes and is finding em- 
ployment for applicants. 
@ Charles J. Jenkins was born in 
Austin, Texas, October 4th, 1897. His 
father, Samuel J. Jenkins was a lawyer 
and political figure in the nineties in 
Texas. 

After his father’s death, Mr. Jen- 
kins came to Chicago in 1904 with his 
mother who afterwards married Law- 
yer T. G. Maxwell. He attended the 
Douglas School and the Wendell Phil- 
lips High School in Chicago. He 
graduated from Bishop College in 
Marshall, Texas in 1919, and from 
Chicago Kent College of Law in 1922. 

He was for three years Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Cook 
County Bar Association. 

During his years of practice at the 
Bar, he has been associated with the 
late Sheadrick B. Turner and Judge 
Albert B. George. 

He married Miss Cynthia Flower of 
Louisiana and they have one son, 


Charles J. Jenkins, Jr. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 
@ B. O. Davis, Jr. of Chicago, Il- 


linois has been nominated by Congress- 
man Oscar DePriest for entrance to 
West Point Military Academy. Young 
Davis graduated from the Central 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
afterward entered Western Reserve 
University, Chicago. 

@ Albert Bailey George, former judge 
of Chicago, Illinois, has been appointed 
by Governor Emerson as a member of 
the Illinois State Board of Paroles and 
Pardons. 

@ A Rosenwald Fellowship for study 
of nature types as subjects for mural 
decorations has been granted William 
Edouard Scott of Chicago. 

@ The Rosenwald Fellowship obtain- 
ed by John Green, Chicago baritone 
last year has been continued for an- 
other year in order that he may com- 
plete this studies at the Cosmopolitan 
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School of Music and Dramatic Art, 
Chicago. 

@ The Wendell Phillips High School 
of Chicago, Illinois is in the Negro 
district of the South Side and is at- 
tended almost exclusively by colored 
children. The faculty is composed of 
colored and white teachers. The 
school excels in athletics and music and 
although repeated efforts are made to 
exclude their colored pupils from city- 
wide competition it is not always suc- 
cessful. Last year the University of 
Chicago excluded their basketball team 
simply because of the color prejudice 
of Coach Stagg. 

This year the Sixth Annual Com- 

petition Festival of the Senior High 
School Choral groups of the city of 
Chicago was held at Orchestra Hall. 
Phillips entered the small mixed chor- 
uses. They had a chorus of 55 voices 
trained and led by Mildred Bryant 
Jones, Director of Music. All the 
choruses sang the same “contest num- 
ber’”—Cherubin’s “Bless our Soul” and 
one of their own choosing, which in the 
case of Wendell Phillips was Grieg’s 
“Land Sighing”. The result was that 
Wendell Phillips won. The super- 
visor of city vocal music said it was the 
best group of singers “that has ever 
sung in Chicago schools.” The super- 
visor of instrumental music called the 
performance “most thrilling. It was 
in my estimation the outstanding fea- 
ture of the entire show.” The judges 
were Cyrena Van Gordon, Vanni- 
Marcoux and Rene Maison of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera. 
@ Robbins, Illinois is a town twenty 
miles from Chicago and is populated 
exclusively by three thousand Negroes. 
Samuel E. Nichols is the mayor. 


@ Three colored men have recently 
been appointed as city physicians in 
Detroit, Michigan. They are Doctors 
J. P. Young, R. C. Marcoe and E. A. 


Carter. 


@ George J. Fleming, a student in the 
Journalism Department of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was one of the 43 seniors 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He is a 
member of the Boston Debating Team; 
on the editorial staff of the University 
daily paper and an executive member 
of the University Peace Council. 


@ Douglas Stubbs, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and of the Har- 
vard University Medical College, has 
been appointed as an interne in the 
Cleveland City Hospital. Dr. Stubbs’ 
appointment is the result of a six years’ 
effort to have colored internes included 
in Cleveland city hospital staffs. 

@ A Founders’ Day program held on 
February 24 at Wilberforce University 
celebrated seventy-five years of the col- 
lege’s incorporation under the joint 


directorate of the A.M.E. and M.E. 


churches. Wilberforce ‘has progressed 
from a theological seminary to a col. 
lege including liberal arts, education, 
commerce, agriculture, music and the. 
ology. It has a student body of more 
than 750 and a faculty of 100 mem. 
bers. 


AFRICA 


@ Mr. O. Jibowu is the first Nigerian 
to be appointed Police Magistrate in 
Nigeria it was announced unofficially 
in Lagos. Mr. Jibowu is a graduate 
of Oxford, obtaining his B.H. in 1922, 
his B.C.L. in 1923 and his M.A. in 
1927. He was called to the Bar in 
1923, in which year he returned to 
Nigeria to practice. 


@ An exhibition recently held in Paris 
features the results of M. Emile 
Moniers’ art tour through Dahomey, 
French Niger, Haute Volta, and the 
Ivory Coast two years ago. Perpet- 
uating artistically the many human 
types he encountered during his trip in 
metal, granite, African walnut or other 
suitable wood, Mr. Monier supports 
the reminder issued by the authors and 
artists of “White Africans and Black” 
that West Africa can provide models 
that are as artistically fine as any in the 
world. 


@ At a ceremony attended by the 
Princes of the blood and the chief 
nobles, all the feudal chieftains in per- 
son or by proxy proclaimed Asfoon 
Wosdn, the eldest son of the Emperor, 
Prince and Heir to the Throne of 
Ethiopia at Addis Ababa. 


@ An ordinance re-affirming the il- 
legality of slavery has been enacted by 
the Government throughout the Col- 
ony, Ashanti Northern Terribouis and 
the British Sphere of Togoland. 


@ William Hunt, senior Negro For- 
eign Service Member, stationed at St. 
Michael, has been assigned as consul 
and second secretary of the American 
Legation at Monrovia under Minister 
Charles E. Mitchell. Mr. Hunt, who 
was born in Nashville, Tennessee, en- 
tered the diplomatic service nearly 
forty years ago. He has not simply 
been transferred to Liberia but trans- 
ferred out of the consular service into 
the diplomatic service at a salary of 


$4,000. 


@ The government of Ethiopia is of- 
fering for sale its complete stock of 
stamps remaining from the four is- 
sues since the establishment of the 
Ethiopian international postal service. 


@ Mr. Horrabin, Socialist member of 
Parliament, recently explained in 4 
speech the situation in Kenya, West 
Africa. He said that the history of 
Europe for five hundred years had been 
bottled into ten years in Kenya. Five- 
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ixths of the Colony was healthy high- 
lands. This had been seized by the 
whites and the Africans compelled to 
work on these lands in order to live. 
They were paid about ten shillings a 
month and must pay a money tax to the 
state. The settlers of Kenya have sent 
qa deputation to England demanding 
self-government. This means that 
2,000 Europeans demand absolute con- 
trol over 2,800,000 Africans and lim- 
ited control of 22,000 Indians. 


@ The Cape Argus of the Union of 
South Africa publishes a three-column 
interview with the Editor of THE 
Crisis by Julian Mockford. It treats 
the subject of what the black American 
thinks of South Africa. 


@ In Johannesburg, South Africa, 
there have been issued 60,000 licenses 
to carry firearms to the Europeans and 
practically none to the Negroes. This 
has led to frequent and unpunished 
shooting of natives. 


@ The Nationalists of South Africa 
have decided to give their moral sup- 
port to the English Labor Govern- 
ment’s report on Kenya, because they 
think that a definite line must be drawn 
between white and black Africa. They 
want to set the Northern part of the 
Belgian Congo with Uganda, Kenya 
and Tanganyika, into a black Africa, 
while south of that there shall be a 
white Africa. The blacks will be en- 
couraged to go to the northern terri- 
tories and the whites to the southern. 


@ The Negro cocoa raisers of the 
Gold Coast have formed a Gold Coast 
and Ashanti Cocoa Federation with the 
object of withholding cocoa from the 
market until the selling price is higher. 


@ The Catholic White Fathers, 
formed by the great Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, have celebrated the 50th Anni- 
versary of their work in the Belgian 
Congo. During this time they have 
sent to the Congo, 407 missionaries, 
of whom 116 have died. They main- 
tain in Africa 45 stations, with 177 
white priests, 18 black priests, 94 white 
sisters, and 32 native sisters. During 
1929, 95,578 children attended their 
schools and 806,429 persons were at- 
tended in their hospitals. 


@ The fortune of Mr. Doherty who 
recently died in British West Africa 
Was greatly exaggerated in the first re- 
ports in which he was also mistaken 
for a white man. According to the 
exact figures now published, Doherty 
left a fortune of about $300,000. To 
tach of his seven wives he left $500 
cash and $12 a month; to each of his 
sons, $2,500, and to each of his daugh- 
ters, $1,000. He left 42 children. 


¢ M. A. Wetherell, an Englishman, 
a just completed the filming of a 
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moving picture called “Bula Matari.” 
It treats the two journeys taken by 
Henry M. Stanley in Africa to find 
Livingston and the headwaters of the 
Congo. The film was made in Africa 
during seven months of hard work and 
involved twenty thousand miles of 
travel from the Indian to the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is said to be an historically 
accurate film. 


@ Dr. Howard W. Oxley has suc- 
ceeded the late James L. Sibly as Edu- 
cation Advisor to the Liberian Gov- 
ernment. He sailed for Liberia in 
December. Oxley is a white man from 
Missouri; a Ph.D. of New York Uni- 
versity; and has done administration 
work among the white schools of Mis- 
souri. Recently, he was Professor of 
Sociology at Ohio State College and 
then Director of Education for the 
Standard Oil Company of New York. 


@ In the recent British birthday hon- 
ors there was included an Honorary 
C.B.E. for the Emir of Muri, Mom- 
madu Mafendi. 
THE WEST INDIES 

@ Captain Stephen Albert Dillett 15 
dead in the Bahama Islands, British 
West Indies. Captain Dillett was 
born in Nassau in 1849. At the age 
of six he entered the Boys Cente: 
School, and at twelve he was in charge 
of a class; then he was appointed clerk 
in the Post Office at a salary of $500 
a year, but he resigned and went to 
sea as an apprentice without wages and 
made his first voyage to New York. 
He was wrecked in 1865, but he served 
on other vessels until 1869 when he 
became Acting Deputy Inspector of 
Light Houses. Afterward he became 
First Mate on a London schooner and 
was in foreign service until 1874. He 
continued as Mate of various vessels 
until 1910 when he was pensioned 
after having served forty-three years in 
the Light House division. Captain 





Dillett was not only a seaman but 
wrote well, was an orator, a politician, 
reformer and a musician. He was cor- 
respondent for many of the local pa- 
pers and for a time editor of one. He 
Was active in war work; member of 
the Record Commission, and at the 
head of the fleet that scouted in West 
Indian waters for submarines during 
the War. At one time he was blown 
up with the flagship and lost an eye. 
Captain Dillett is an uncle of James 
Weldon Johnson, and the Captain’s 
father was perhaps more well-known 
and distinguished than his son. 


CUBA 

HE National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People 
has sent Resolutions of sympathy to 
the people of Cuba who are struggling 
against the tyranny of Machado and 
American investors. They have pointed 
out that a large percentage of Cubans 
are of Negro descent, and that their 
oppression is one with the oppression 
of American Negroes. To this we may 
add the word written by Waldo Frank 
to the students of the University of 
Havana. 


I am following with deep emotion 
your struggle to renovate—indeed to re- 
create—the life of Cuba. I am poignant- 
ly aware of the terrible dilemma that 
confronts you. Your government is the 
slave of irresponsible financial interests 
of the United States and of the State De- 
partment at Washington which, with 
cynical hypocrisy, is launched on a delib- 
erate campaign to imperialise the entire 
Caribbean. If your prostitute govern- 
ment remains in office, Cuba will con- 
tinue to be a “factory” for American in- 
vestments—a “factory” protected by no 
laws such as limit of exploitation on 
American soil; for you Cubans are not 
citizens of the United States and your 
political ‘‘independence” more and more 
is coming to mean the privilege of the 
exploiters to work with a ruthless irre- 
sponsibility in your country which they 
would not dare to display in their own. 





Nene Sir Emmanuel Matekole and his family of Gold Coast, British West Africa; 
The latest black man knighted by the British Empire 
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The N. A. A. C. P. and Its Officers 


By President Joel E. Spingarn, Vice President James Weldon Johnson 
and United States Senator Robert F. Wagner 


O one can succeed to the presi- 

dency of this great organization 
without paying a tribute to the memory 
of Moorfield Storey, the President, un- 
der whom it began its career and 
flourished for twenty years. So if you 
will permit me, before I begin the 
main business of my speech, which is 
to report on the work of the Associa- 
tion, I should like to present you a lit- 
tle picture of the kind of man who 
had the destinies of this Association in 
his hands for so long. His record was 
a record of unselfish devotion to hu- 
manity regardless of race, creed or 
color. Almost immediately after he 
graduated from the Harvard Law 
School where, I am proud to remem- 
ber, my uncle was his classmate, he 
became the private secretary to Sena- 
tor Charles Sumner of Massachusetts. 
That was in 1867. Recall the date. 
The Fourteenth Amendment had just 
been passed and was not yet ratified. 
It was the work of Senator Sumner 
as much as of any man. The Fif- 
teenth Amendment was about to be 
introduced, and during the years when 
Moorfield Storey was the secretary of 
Sumner, he was at the fountain head 
of all those rights for which this As- 
sociation is founded. 

I know there are men now—and 
they number among them some of the 
so-called great historians of our coun- 
try, the Bowerses and the Beards— 
who cast aspersion on these noble men 
who, with unselfish devotion, fought 
for the rights of the oppressed and the 
humble, but Moorfield Storey never 
changed from that day when he was 
a young man, young and gay. “The 
Education of Henry Adams” tells how 
he danced all night as well as worked 
all day. From that day until he died 
at the age of eighty-three he was faith- 
ful to the ideals of Sumner under 
whom he had his training. 

First, I should like to tell you how 
I personally happened to join this or- 
ganization. ‘There was a poor tenant 
farmer in Crittenden County, Arkan- 
sas, whose name was Steve Green. He 
was paying five dollars a month rent 
to his landlord and the landlord said 
to him that he was going to raise the 
rent to nine dollars a month. Steve 
Green said he could not pay it, moved, 
and the landlord followed him and 
said, “If you do not work for me you 
cannot work for any other man.” 
After several attempts to persuade 
Green to go back to his place, his for- 
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The speeches at our annual 
meeting last January had a num- 
ber of significant passages which 
we extract for the sake of our 
readers. Mr. Spingarn tells why 
he joined the N. A. A.C. P., Mr. 
Johnson explains his resignation 
and Senator Wagner congratulates 
the N. A. A. C. P. on its program. 


mer landlord came with a gun and 
attempted to force him, and in the 
scuffle that followed Steve Green in- 
jured the landlord, who died later. 
Green did not know that the man had 
died but he knew he had hurt a white 
man, and so he fled through jungle 
and marsh, reaching Mississippi, hid 
for three weeks, and finally made his 
escape to Chicago. By some accident 
he was discovered, and the sheriff of 
Crittenden County went up and with- 
out any warrant of law seized Green, 
put him on the train and said as the 
train left, “The whole town is wait- 
ing-to hang you up when you reach 
Crittenden County.” A few people 
got together in Chicago and _ tele- 
graphed that there would be a reward 
to any sheriff in Illinois who would 
arrest Green. Just before they crossed 
the Illinois line Green was arrested 
and freed from the Arkansas sheriff. 
Then there was the question as to 
whether he would be extradited back 
to Arkansas. I read that in the news- 
papers. 

A great deal of injustice is going on 
all around us all the time. A man 
never knows by what strange current 
of emotion he is moved—why one in- 
justice appeals to him more than an- 
other. But I know that at that mo- 
ment I said, “I don’t care what hap- 
pens, Steve Green will never be 
extradited back to Arkansas.” ‘Then 
I found that a committee had just 
been formed to prevent such injustices. 
I sent them a check and said, “I want 
to be with you,” and they elected me 
to their membership; and I have been 
there ever since. 

I began with the name of Moorfield 
Storey and I should like to end with 
it. As I said before, no man can re- 
place him; but I want the members of 
the Association to feel that in at least 
one respect they have lost nothing by a 
change of Presidents, and that is in 
loyalty to the cause for which this 
Association stands. 

J. E. Sprncarn. 


HE Association is not merely 

cramped through ignorance and in- 
difference. It frequently has to with- 
stand direct attempts to curtail it, to 
hamstring it. Enemies on the outside 
we can deal with because we meet 
them face to face; but there are also 
enemies on the inside who strike in 
the dark. Only a few days ago a 
Negro newspaper published in Har- 
lem carried a story stating that I was 
resigning from the secretaryship be- 
cause of dissention within the Associa- 
tion—because I was disgruntled over 
the election of J. E. Spingarn to the 
presidency. Now, almost any other 
name than that of J. E. Spingarn 
would have made that story less ab- 
surd. About fourteen years ago— 
Mr. Spingarn alluded to it slightly; 
I will tell it a little more fully—a lit- 
tle over fourteen years Mr. Spingarn 
and I were brought closely together. 
During the summer of 1915 he or- 
ganized the Amenia Conference, so 
named because it met at his beautiful 
country place at Amenia, New York, 
where we were entertained. Now, the 
Amenia Conference takes its place, a 
historical place, among the meetings 
in the United States called to consider 
the race question. I was invited to 
that conference and I attended it, 
and it was there that J. E. Spingarn, 
then chairman of our Association’s 
Board, decided in his mind that I 
ought to become an official worker in 
this organization. He spoke to Dr. 
Du Bois about it and Dr. Du Bois 
agreed with him, and it was due to J. 
E. Spingarn that I became the Asso- 
ciation’s field secretary, a position that 
was created for me, and later its sec- 
retary. Moreover, at the Amenia 
Conference there began between him 
and me a friendship which is stronger 
and deeper today than ever. I say 
this—and I say it not only in rebuttal 
of the insinuation of this article I 
have been speaking of; I say it regard- 
less of that—that if there is any man 
better suited for the presidency of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People than J. E. 
Spingarn I do not know him. I need 
not tell you anything about him. You 
know him fully as well if not better 
than you know me. But he has not been 
so much before us in recent years; and 
those of you who do not know him 
quite so well, you have this afternoon 
got the sight of the man’s soul, you 
have got a breath of that sincerity of 
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his which will never cease so long as 
there is wrong and injustice to be 
overcome. 

But this newspaper story, which 
went into details about a stormy board 
meeting which, in fact, was never 
held, was not concerned about the 
truth, and the truth could easily have 
heen learned. It was concerned with 
injecting into the ranks of the Asso- 
ciation a poison. It was concerned 
with driving a wedge that could have 
no other effect than to weaken it. This 
leads me to speak a word of warning 
against a danger that is not visionary 
—the danger of the cultivation of a 
sort of racial chauvinism, the very sort 
of thing in the white race that we are 
constantly opposing. There is a laud- 
able race pride that we need to pos- 
sess, but this racial chauvinism is race 
pride run amuck. In the hands of a 
demagogue it can be a dangerous 
force, a force that we must guard 
against; and this will be true for yet 
many years. We need every brave and 
sincere friend that we can hold and 
that we can make. We have too few 
of them now, and it is certainly not 
for us to bring about that day when 
we have no more Storeys, no more 
Spingarns, or Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lards, or Ovingtons, or Kelleys, or 
Darrows. That will be a sad day 
for us. 

With regard to my retirement from 
the secretaryship: some very compli- 
mentary things have been said about 
me by those with whom I have been 
associated in this work—things that 
would embarrass me if I did not feel 
and know that they were said in deep 
sincerity. Now, I throw aside false 
modesty, and I am saying that during 
these fourteen years of service I have 
striven to do my very best. I am say- 
ing that I have never stinted my ef- 
forts, my abilities or my strength; but 
I must also say that whatever I have 
been able to do I have not been able 
to do alone. I have had all through 
these years a Board of Directors 
whose counsel and faithfulness and 


support have never failed me. I have 
had a wonderful staff of colleagues, a 
staff not outmatched in any similar or- 
ganization in this whole country. I 
have had the loyal cooperation of that 
staff. 

I am not only not retiring from the 
Association; I see now I am receiv- 
ing honorary duties. I am glad of it 
and that in my new relation to the 
work as a Vice-President and a mem- 
ber of the Board I shall be active in 
the work. ‘This work, as it has been, 
will always remain for me a part of 
my life, a greater part of my hopes, 
and in a still higher degree, my re- 
ligion. 

James WELDON JOHNSON. 


In my judgment life can be made 
more noble, more spiritual and sub- 
lime by wiping out the unnecessary 
fears and worries that today cramp 
the soul of the average man and wo- 
man. 

To reduce the existing insecurity it 
is not enough to be against war or 
against unemployment or against any 
other evil. That negative road is a 
blind alley leading nowhere. It re- 
quires the affirmative advocacy, for 
instance, of reduced armament by in- 
ternational understanding. It calls 
for workmen’s compensation, for un- 
employment insurance and for old age 
pensions. These measures are of 
course not perfect. We must not per- 
mit, however, our craving for perfec- 
tion to paralyze action. We must 
recognize that these are but means to 
the larger end, to be modified, super- 
seded or supplemented as may be nec- 
essary to accomplish one of our pur- 
poses, which is greater security and 
the elimination of the risks which are 
irrelevant to the promotion of human 
happiness. 

The word opportunity is the pivot 
about which revolves another group 
of factors that make up my conception 
of the better day. You might ask me: 
“Opportunity for what?” I cannot 
answer except that each of us has the 





opportunity to make the most of him- 
self. We have often honored such an 
ideal with our lips but have as yet al- 
lowed it only partial realization in 
practice. Such an objective implies 
that each child irrespective of the 
wealth or poverty of its parents, will 
be given a decent chance to enter 
freely into the competition of life. 
That means the utmost conservation 
of the health of all children. It calls 
for the freest access to educational in- 
stitutions of every rank to all those 
who are capable of taking advantage 
of their facilities. It necessarily im- 
plies the abolition of child labor. 

The first step then is to multiply 
the opportunities of ourselves and our 
children by extending to all alike the 
best that we can provide by way of 
education and training. ‘The second 
step is to break down the barriers of 
discrimination, prejudice and _ intoler- 
ance which would deny to some the 
opportunity to which they are entitled 
and to destroy the favoritism and 
nepotism which would monopolize the 
available opportunities for those who 
have no right to them. 

We cannot all be Presidents but we 
do want no one barred for some ir- 
relevant reason like race, or creed or 
color. We cannot all be Senators but 
we do not want that office to become 
the exclusive hobby of the rich man. 
We cannot all be bank presidents, but 
we want the coveted posts of business 
and industry to remain accessible to 
all on the basis of merit. 

In the practical world as we know 
it today there must also be the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. But 
none of us wants his child to be 
branded at birth as the one who must 
assume that lowly office. We want an 
equal chance to contribute to the 
world the best that is in us, whatever 
may be our special excellence. We 
aim to make opportunity democratic. 
I congratulate your organization upon 
its intelligent cooperation in pursuing 
that goal. 

Ropert F. WaGNER. 
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EMOVE my name from your 
4\ mailing list. I am still interested 
in the movement but not in the athe- 
sm of Du Bois. This continual 
flaunting of his atheism has made 
HE Crisis a menace to a Christian 
home, whether black or white. 
J. J. MuLuHo.ianp, 
Wellsburg, N. Y. 


April, 1931 


OUR READERS SAY 


AM inclosing my personal check 

for $1.50 as a subscription to your 
stimulating magazine. I find it in- 
dispensable in my studies of population 
and race problems. 


Cuas. G. CHAKERIAN, 
Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 


T is a pleasure for me to renew my 

subscription for another year for 
your wonderful magazine. I look 
forward each month for its coming and 
would not miss it for anything as I 
enjoy its contents from cover to cover 
and would rather miss my Sunday 
dinner than to miss THE Crisis. Af- 
ter I have finished reading it I send it 
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to a friend who enjoys it as much as 
I do. 
James C. DENHAM, 
New York. 


HIS summer I had the pleasure to 

meet some friends from the U. 
S. A., who had come to Berlin as mem- 
bers of the Pocono Group, and I was 
asked to give them a lecture about 
conditions in Germany at the German 
Reichstag. 

Mrs. L. Alexander has been good 
enough to order THE Crisis to be sent 
to me so that now I have got the first 
number which I have read with deep- 
est interest. I have written to her 
asking whether she could put me in 
touch with some friends of the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People willing and able to 
correspond with German friends, both 
correspondents being Socialists. And, 
if possible, to give me the address of a 
paper like yours, the Editor of whom 
may be willing to publish something 
about our movement to interest com- 
rades in the U. S. A., in our special 
kind of work as outlined in The 
Pioneer. 

W. FLoeRKE, 
Berlin, Germany. 


HE July Crisis is one of the 

best that I have had the pleasure 
of reading for many months. I am 
particularly thankful for your splen- 
did statements on India and the Parker 
fight. I enjoyed so much your excel- 
lent articles on: The Commission of 
Interracial Co-operation, Consecrated 
Hypocrites and The Defeat of Judge 
Parker. “As the Crow Flies” is simp- 
ly superb! 

Although I have always appreciated 
the work of the N. A. A. C. P., and 
your fine leadership, I still feel that 
neither I nor the average Negro fully 
comprehends the value and importance 
of the sort of cultural and spiritual 
leadership which you typify for our 
race. What I admire and appreciate 
about you, Dr. Du Bois, is your deep 
insight into human life and human 
strivings and your broad sympathy 
and extended interest in racial and 
social problems. A member of a 
circumscribed and oppressed race, your 
sympathy, interests and efforts know 
no bounds. The struggle of the In- 
dians under Gandhi, of the Russians 
under Stalin, of the Haitians under 
Eugene Roy, and of women under 
Margaret Sanger and others enlist 
your aid and sympathy. It is an honor, 
a real honor indeed, to be of the same 
race as you! 
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It is quite natural, of course, that I 
should not approve of all that you have 
written or said. No group leader wins 
the complete approval of his entire 
constituency. However, every Ameri- 
can Negro ought to be thankful for 
your courageous and intelligent leader- 
ship. I for one wish to acknowledge 
the fact that THe Crisis has had a 
greater influence on me than any other 
periodical in the world. It put in- 
spiration and ambition in my _ very 
bones! The very first copy that I 
read back in 1911, I believe, made a 
great and lasting impression on me. 
And I honestly believe that THE 
Crisis and the N. A. A. C. P., de- 
serve the wholehearted support of 
every Negro in America until or un- 
less we found a better organization 
for the promotion of the welfare of 
the race. 


Tuomas L. DaBNey, 
Virginia. 


AM in State Prison. A little sum 

of money stands between me and 
freedom. The State Parole Board 
requires that I have Fifteen Dollars 
for transportation back to where I was 
sent from. The State of Washington 
makes no allowance for her released 
prisoners nor does she pay them for 
their labor while here, so you see Dr. 
Du Bois that this is one time in my 
life that I need a friend. Why do I 
come to you and why did I break the 
law? First, Dr. Du Bois, I must 
come to some one of my race in a time 
like this. There are two or three 
white organizations that help white 
convicts in like condition but not 
colored. They tell you to get some 
colored people to help you and that 
is what I have been trying to do. I 
have written to two other prominent 
colored persons, like yourself. One 
did not answer; the other told me I 
would have to get some one that knew 
me before I got in trouble to help me. 
Second, I broke the law. I knew bet- 
ter. I have no brief for myself but 
Dr. I have payed many times in the 
two and one-half years I have been 
here and Dr. Du Bois this is no fairy 
tale. The Warden, Mr. Clarence 
Long can and will verify my statement. 
My sentence is from 2 to 15 years. I 
was eligible to go home six months 
ago but. because of my lack of trans- 
portation I am being detained until I 
can raise it. ‘They can keep me the 
full fifteen years if nobody will help 
me, so I beg of you that amount until 
I have employment. I surely will re- 
mit same. 


Number 12275, Walla Walla, Wash. 


[ WISH to take exception to a state. 
ment made in the last issue of Typ 
Crisis, wherein you state that the 
Catholic Church knows no color line 
except in the United States, and that 
therein the line was drawn completely, 

Now, I have not been all over the 
United States, but I do know that 
here, in the city of Des Moines, jn 
Saint Ambrose Cathedral, there is no 
color line. 

Colored people have occupied the 
pew for which I pay, a colored altar 
boy serves on the altar and during 
Lent a small colored lad acts as stand- 
ard bearer on Fridays when the Sta- 
tions are said. 

I have attended St. Ambrose for ten 
years and all that time I have known 
by sight a number of colored people 
and during all this time the before 
mentioned facts have been true. For 
the last four years there has been a 
colored boy in the boys’ choir. 

Your statement may have been justi- 
fied in some instances, but I can hard- 
ly believe that my Church would stoop 
to such narrowness. 


Bas. i, 


HROUGH your wonderful or- 
ganization I wonder if you would 
help me to find a position. 

I am a registered (N. Y.) pharma- 
cist and a graduate of Columbia. Up 
to two years ago I had a steady po- 
sition and lost it due to a chain store, 
The Davis Drug Company, Inc., buy- 
ing the business located at, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. They held me over about three 
months as Assistant Manager at $47.- 
50 per week. The Davis Company, 
being a southern organization from 
Baltimore, discharged me and put a 
clerk at less salary in my place. My 
record was A. No. | they inform me. 
Also my work was very satisfactory. 
They expressed apparent regret at let- 
ting me go, but I found out on very 
good authority it was on account of 
my color, although I had the complete 
confidence of the white customers, and 
physicians in the neighborhood, having 
been in that one locality over ten years, 
as a clerk and also a tax payer. If! 
do not find work soon, I am afraid | 
will lose my home. 

I am married and have a wife and 
three small children; ages 4 years, two 
years and three months. Can furnish 
you best of references. I am also a 
Notary Public. 

Would be very happy to have you 
interest yourself in my behalf so 
can properly maintain my home an 
family. 


Brooklyn. 
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THE DU BOIS LITERARY 
PRIZE 


HE facts are these: Once upon a 

time | took a long and beautiful 
journey into Time and Space. I saw 
again Eisenach beneath the shadow of 
the Wartbourg, and heard the voices 
of that merry party—Dora, blue-eyed 
and black-haired; the red-haired Elsa, 
the Sonderhofs, the Keims from 
France and little McMahon of Eng- 
land; and I felt again the stern pres- 
ence of QOberpharrer Herr Doctor 
Marbach. 

Then I went to Berlin to see 
its astonishing transformation; then 
through the North Sea to Russia, that 
greatest and most startling of modern 
human experiments; out to the Volga 
and down through the Ukraine to the 
Black Sea, and so to the City of 
Cities, Constantinople. 

And, being near the edge of beg- 
gary, I wired for a second class cabin, 
Naples to New York, on the mag- 
nificent Duilio. Then I rushed to 
Italy through Athens and Brindisi, and 
was informed most politely that all 
second class accommodations were 
gone but that they had saved me a 
lovely cabin in the first class! 

First 


There were two objections: 
its cost would land me in New York 
just about penniless, and secondly if 
there is anything from which I run, 
it is the kind of American snob that 
travels first class in a Trans-Atlantic 


boat. Let humanity take any form 
but that, and my firm nerve shall 
never tremble! But I had to take 
that boat for work called. 

_ On the boat, the ordeal of the din- 
ing room was rather well solved: two 
Priests, a nice old couple from the 
Middle West, and a few silent nonen- 
tities. I could eat in peace. Just as 
matters were settling down to my 
ocean-going routine of sleeping, eating, 
writing and dozing, I noted an Ameri- 
can and his family of a wife and a 
daughter. He approached me, ap- 
peared to know me, talked and invited 
me to join the family at tea. With 
much politeness, I refused for the day 
and shunted the invitation to a distant 
future. I was afraid of that usual 
social triangle where the Colored Per- 
Son Comes as an invited guest and finds 
other friends of the family present who 
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are surprised and snippy, if not worse. 

After a few days, to save my own 
sense of courtesy, I went over to the 
group in the beautiful Salon and had 
tea. And thus began the most inter- 
esting of all my twelve voyages across 
the Atlantic. We talked and walked 
and sat silently together. We discus- 
sed poetry and travel and the world in 
general. There was one birthday din- 
ner, with champagne, (quite outside 
the twelve-mile limit!) 

The friendship thus begun has con- 
tinued. The daughter last year mar- 
ried Oliver La Farge of ‘““The Laugh- 
ing Boy”; and this year, out of a very 
blue sky, Mrs. Mathews announced 
her purpose to endow “The Du Bois 
Literary Prize’! 

With a lack of modesty, quite 
shameless, I hasten to accept and com- 
mend, because I have hopes that this 
substantial prize, as the years go by, 
will draw the thought and genius of 
our young writers away from the school 
of Van Vechten and the later McKay 
to a more human and truthful por- 
traiture of the American Negro in the 
20th Century. I do not want a 
Prunes and Prism school but I 
want writers frank and unafraid, dar- 
ing to produce things that are true and 
beautiful, and thinking last of all of the 
wealth which books and poems seldom 
bring. These are the facts and they 
please me, as I hope they will you. 


WE DARKER ONES 


AST night I spoke at a Peace 

meeting in the suburbs of New 
York; a dinner of respectable, well- 
to-do white people, in a nice new 
church of an exclusive residential dis- 
trict. There were three of us speak- 
ers, an East Indian, a Japanese, and 
myself. 

One of my particular hobbies is 
sympathetic understanding between 
the darker races and my meeting with 
many of their representatives from 
time to time has greatly encouraged 
me. But last night I got a jolt. 

The Indian, who was appropriately 
named Chatterje, got up and explained 
the caste system of India as a grada- 
tion of color from white Brahmin to 
black Sudra, through intermediate red 
and yellow. He regarded this as quite 
ideal, for the white caste had time to 
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think and dream, while the black folk 
worked for them! Imagine this in a 
land that has just rid itself of black 
slavery. And before representatives 
of the colored world. 

To add to my astonishment, there 
was the Japanese student: he was a 
“Christian” from Union Seminary, 
and he was most obliging. He ladled 
the flattery on his white audience until 
my stomach turned. He assured us 
that the Japanese laborers who came to 
the United States were very inferior 
beings, quoting as he said, the Japanese 
Consul. They didn’t keep the rules 
of the labor union. Japanese mer- 
chants were notoriously crooked and 
cheated honest American visitors. 
Japanese exporters shipped false teas. 
Americans were very lovely and fine 
and Japan was learning at their feet. 
Especially learned University students 
like himself. “Oh, yes,” he repeated, 
“Very, very fine. Indeed, the Em- 
peror had asked Mr. Mott how Japan 
could combat communism! Think of 
it! The emperor of Japan asking ad- 
vice of a Christian! Unheard of! 
Splendid! And so he went on with a 
half hour’s twaddle, grinning and 
kow-towing like a monkey. To add 
to my disillusion, the white audience 
liked it. They laughed at him. They 
took his obvious and overdone flattery 
as the deserved truth. ‘They sat up 
and looked virtuous. 

Then I spoke, and I was very un- 
pleasant because I was mad clear 
through. I am afraid that I sneered 
at my fellow colored men, and I cer- 
tainly did not flatter the white folks. 
I told them that the real cause of mod- 
ern war was the despising of colored 
people and other groups whose faces 
were in the mud like the Sudras in 
order to supply leisure and luxury to 
the rich; and for the cheap labor and 
goods of these outcasts the white na- 
tions were willing to fight each other; 
and that armed understanding between 
magnificent nations like the United 
States and Japan was not going to 
bring the millennium an inch nearer, 
etc. 

Of course, I, who counted Lajpat 
Rai as a friend and who have talked 
sympathetically with Tagore, and 
who regard Gandhi as greatest of 
men; and know splendid representa- 
tives of the Japanese people, do not 
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for a moment mistake these wise men 
from the East as typical; but it did 
give me a jolt to realize that even out 
of those oppressed lands can come non- 
sense and servile flattery quite equal 
to our own from those who have not 
yet learned to stand up as men. 


ALIEN ENEMIES 


E are in receipt of some of the 

official literature of The Army 
of Caucasian Crusaders, “The Great 
White Blood Brotherhood.” This par- 
ticular leaflet is copyrighted by Wil- 
liam Joseph Simmons and further in- 
formation may be obtained at 202 
East 12th Street, New York. 

We cull the following veracious in- 
formation about three dangerous or- 
ganizations: 

“The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People,”—a 
rapidly growing and efficiently going 
mammoth movement of and for all 
peoples of color, particularly the radi- 
cal black man; nicely camouflaged in 
name and profession, but subtle and 
sinister in purpose, design and pro- 
gram. Its ambitious aim is political, 
social, economic and industrial con- 
quest; educational and cultural recog- 
nition and full absorption of all col- 
ored peoples, especially the Negro by 
the white people. This movement is in 
league with and is backed with men 
and money, by Soviet Russia’s Inter- 
nationale and is in the pet care of in- 
ternational communism. It also has 
the hearty sympathy and liberal mone- 
tary support of many politicians and 
thousands of more or less influential 
and prominent, but misguided or sense- 
less, white men and women citizens of 
our Republic. 

“National Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs,”—a conniving radical 
organization of Negro women, in the 
furtherance of full and universal equal- 
ity, especially SEX equality. Its foul 
aim is to destroy the racial barriers 
erected by God Almighty in creation, 
and make of our beloved country a 
land of hybrid-bastards. 

“Commission on Interracial Co-op- 
eration,’—an asinine, compromising 
clique aiding and abetting colored con- 
quest; founded by prominent white 
preachers and laymen of the South, and 
directed jointly by whites and Negroes. 
Its membership is racially mixed; 
hence, a ‘Black and Tan’ mongrel 
movement. Its membership numbers 
many, many thousands and it com- 
mands money most liberally in the 
furtherance of a contemptible program, 
which makes it a source of great sym- 
pathetic strength and practical value, 
in effect an active auxiliary, to Nos. 11 
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and 12 above listed. It has the actual 
affiliation and liberal support of a vast 
number of our most prominent (hon- 
est but unthinking) preachers, laymen 
and women of influence and wealth. 
It is very active and is fostered by 
many of our churches and _ social 
leaders.” 


DROUTH RELIEF 


AY we call to the attention of 

the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney-General, and even of Presi- 
dent Hoover himself, that in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Negro peonage is being 
directly encouraged. We quote from 
the Associated Press: 


“Loans will be available as soon as 
the applications are received, Warbur- 
ton said. Farmers are limited to $600, 
except landlords in the Mississippi Val- 
ley states who may obtain a maximum 
of $2,000 where they assist tenants.” 


We will explain to the uninitiated 
that the “tenants” who are thus “as- 
sisted” are the same class of persons 
who were assisted by the Red Cross 
during the flood. We quote from a 
Red Cross worker, writing in Volume 
28 of THE CRisIs. 


A very large proportion of the colored 
refugees were from the big cotton plan- 
tations of Washington County, ( Missis- 
sippi) one hundred and fifty miles and 
more up the river, and from single plan- 
tations. In this case the planter sent or 
brought in a list of the names of “his 
niggers” and transportation for them 
was given to him. These Negroes were 
given no choice in the matter. When the 
planter came to take them home with 
him, home they went. The only way to 
avoid this was by slipping out of camp 
at night and taking refuge with colored 
people in Vicksburg. This they fre- 
quently did, as is shown by the fact that, 
after the camps were closed, the files 
showed over 3,000 Negroes “registered 
but not in camp.” Probably the number 
of “runaways” was much larger, as 
many of those actually in camp were 
never registered and their escape was 
relatively easy. By far the majority of 
the Negroes were share-croppers, held 
in perpetual peonage by the planter. The 
system is to advance credit at the planta- 
tion store, the amount of indebtedness 
to be subtracted from the amount due 
the tenant when the crop is in. The crop 
is never large enough to cancel the in- 
debtedness which increases year by year. 


The United States Government is 


now “assisting” these slave drivers with 
loans. 


EURASIA 


HE progress of the Negro race 
provides an inspiring example for 
other races in a more or less similar 
condition, and as members of the 


Eurasian Community we are much jp. 
terested in your affairs. We would, 
therefore, be thankful for a specimen 
copy of your magazine and if possible 
indices to the previous volumes, We 
wish to subscribe to the magazine. 
Mercia Dover, India. 


I am sending you herewith some 
specimen copies of THE CRisIs. You 
will note in the June number, in the 
editorials on page 210, that we know 
something of the Eurasian Commv- 
nity. 


CAUSES OF LYNCHING 


E have nothing but praise for 

the Southern Commission on 
the study of lynching. It has eleven 
members: the white members are: 
George F. Milton, Dr. . J. Me 
Glothlin, W. P. King, Julian Harris, 
Dr. Edward W. Odum and Alexan- 
der Spence. The colored members 
are: Dr. R. R. Moton, Dr. John 
Hope, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, Presi- 
dent B. F. Hubert and Professor John 
Work. 

At the same time, we know the 
temptation that faces such a commit- 
tee working in the South. They are 
almost forced to be diplomatic before 
they are absolutely truthful. We 
trust, therefore, that they are going 
to be brave enough to say this plain 
word about lynching: the cause of 
lynching lies in ignorance, economic 
exploitation, religious intolerance, 
political disfranchisement, and_ sex 
prejudice. 

The ignorance still forced on the 
colored South and still allowed in the 
white South is stupendous. Economic 
exploitation, including actual peonage 
on the plantations of the Gulf States 
and the Mississippi Valley, is a per- 
fectly well-known fact. Political dis- 
franchisement puts the selection of of- 
ficials who enforce the law largely in 
the hands of the white mob. Religious 
intolerance is making hypocrites of 
Southern white Christians and allow- 
ing them to recite the Golden Rule 
with one side of their mouths and 
shriek “Kill the Nigger!” with the 
other. And finally, lynching has al- 
ways been used and is still being used 
to stop sexual intercourse between 
colored men and white women, 
whether by consent or not. Every 
anti intermarriage law of the South 
is a cause of lynching and an affront 
to civilization. God only knows how 
many black men accused of rape have 
been done to death by mobs simply 
because they chose a willing white par 
amour or were chosen by one. There 
is no use blinking these facts. They 
are true. But we know that it will 
take courage to say it. 
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When Your Boy Grows Up 


he needs a program 
of outside guidance 


There is no other organization better equipped 
for this important service 
than your local 


Y. M. C. A. 


HEALTH, 
RECREATION, 
FELLOWSHIP, 

TRAINING— 
are all to be found 
within your home 

town Y.M.C.A. 
WHY NOT 
JOIN TODAY? 























To Men and Boys in 





a strange city, the 





Associations listed 













on this page offer 








the comforts of 











home and the joys 





of new friendships. 










NEW YORK, N. Y. SOUTH BEND, IND. 
West 135th Street Branch, 181 W. 135th 726 W. Division St. 


St. With dormitory 






































































NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
DENVER, COLORADO Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 
Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
With dormitory Forster Street Branch, 628 Forster St. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
Francis St. With dormitory With dormitory 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND WICHITA, KANSAS 

Druid Hill Avenue Branch, 1619 Druid ' Water Street Branch 

Hill Avenue. With dormitory ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 

Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 Carlton With dormitory 
Avenue. With dormitory NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
GERMANTOWN, PHIL., PA. Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 

| West Rittenhouse Branch, 132 W. Rit- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
tenhouse St. 3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 


























$3 TO $6 PER DAY 
BEING MADE 


Selling Progress and Achievements of Colored 
People, Dunbar’s Poems, Book of Etiquette, 




















Stories of Bible, funny stories. Part time 
agents do well. Write us. Austin-Jenkins 
ae ts 523 Ninth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, . 








Expert | Manuscript \ Criticism 
Insures Immediate Sales 


(Poetry, plays, short-stories, scenarios, articles) 


If you want to sell your work, take advan- 
tage of our service and do away with 
rejection slips. 

ALL MANUSCRIPTS PERSONALLY HANDLED 
BY EDITORS OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
Manuscripts up to 1,000 words $1.00 

25 cents for each additional 1,000 words 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 






























69 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ARTISTS’ BUREAU, The Crisis 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 














The Public’s Response to THE CRISIS 
ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY 


is shown in the following excerpts 
from some of the many letters that 
have been received: 


612 E. 3rd Street, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on your new Artists’ 
Directory! It certainly fills a long-felt 
want. Now may we have the addresses 
of Mr. Richard B. Harrison, Mrs. 
Charlotte Wallace Murray, Madame 
Lillian Evanti, Mr. Justin Sandridge 
and Mr. Langston Huges. This last 
name is not on your list but you can 
supply it perhaps. Thanking you for 
the favor, I am 


Very truly yours, 


The Crisis: 
“I am very much in favor of the 


Artists’ Directory you wrote me about 
recently.” 


Helen Hagan. 


“I am sure you will be fully repaid 
financially for this column. We have 
long needed such.” 


Minnie Brown. 


MAUD CUNEY-HARE (Lecturer, pianist and 
Folklorist.) Costume recitals of Creole music. 
“The Aframerican in the Allied Arts.” For 
terms: 43 Sheridan Street, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON (Concert Bari- 
tone; teacher of singing). Songs and operatic 
arias in costume. Successful appearances through- 
out the United States and West Indies. 295 
Huntington Avenue, Room 208, Boston, Mass. 


JAY PERRY (Danseur). With Allied Arts 
Players. Specializing in tone poems of Negro 
spirituals. Interested in Scuthern tour. Address: 
57 Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass. c/o Sonya 
Koretnor. 


SONOMA C. TALLEY (Concert pianist; 
teacher of piano, voice and theory). Recitals 
arranged. For summer studio rates. Address: 
79 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. (Tele- 
phone, BRadhurst 2-6027.) 


WESLEY I. HOWARD (Violin virtuoso). In- 
structor of violin, Hampton Institute. Post 
Graduate, New England Conservatory of Music. 
Experience in symphony and concert orchestras. 
Address: Box 200, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia. 


LUVENA WALLACE DETHRIDGE (Con- 
cert soprano). Open dates for recitals. Address: 
Richmond, Indiana. (Telephone 2424.) 

HELEN HAGAN (Concert pianist). Bachelor 
of Music, Yale University and graduate from the 
Scola Cantorum, France. Has returned to the 
concert stage. Recital schedule in preparation. 
Park Square Building, Morristown, N. J. 


ORRIN C. SUTHERN (Concert organist). 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. Col- 
league of the American Guild of Organists. 
Address: 10214 Adams Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Telephone Henderson 8302.) 





MINNIE BROWN (Soprano; teacher of voice). 
Recitals arranged. 165 West 135th Street, New 
York City. (Telephone AUdubon 3-8128.) 


Please include my name in THE CRISIS ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY. Inclosed is $ 


Address (street) .... ‘ 
Ci A GUNS ois ca sidenscxécsns se 
Telephone ....... 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 


Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


IS READY 
To Train You. Write for Information to 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Va. 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 
demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for business 
and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Economics for 
high schools and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and 
branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians, 

. to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school 
and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. 
Graduate work for those qualified. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Ainms to train skilled builders by instruction in building 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 
principles of architecture. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four-year courses in thirteen different trades, with academic 


work on the high school or college level, offered to students of 16 years of age and 
over. 


Arthur Howe, President Hampton Inst., Va. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Founded by 
Booker T. Washington 


Offers exceptional opportunities for combining practical, voca- 
tional education with standard high school and college training.. 


Standard High School courses, TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to a diploma, 
and FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are given. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT with 1850 acres of land offers a comprehensive 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a full four-year college course in Advanced 
Agriculture to train young men and women as Farm Demonstration and Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents, Teachers of Agriculture, and as Scientific Farmers. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES for boys comprises forty 
trades including Carpentry, Bricklaying, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, 
Printing, Machine Shop Practice and Tailoring. 

THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include Home Economics—Courses in Foods, Clothing, 
Millinery, Applied Art, Laundering, Household Management in addition to Home Crafts and 
Ladies’ Tailoring. 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are offered in Education for the training of Teachers 
in Elementary Schools, for Teachers in Mechanical Industries, in Business Practice, in Home 
Economics, and in Technical Arts. 

FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are offered 
in Agriculture, Business, Education, Home Economics, and in Technical Arts. 

THE JOHN A. ANDREW MEMORIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training School pro- 
vides a three-year course in Nurse Training which qualifies its graduates for registration 
in all southern states. 

A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, beginning 


June 8th and meeting the requirements of the Boards of Education of all southern states is 
conducted annually. 


Robert R. Moton, Principal William H. Carter, Treasurer 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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FISK + 


UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 


THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


“As 


For Particurars, Appress THe Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL. 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 

DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
vanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 


and Agricultural School 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 


Healthy Climate Outside of Ci 

Faculty of College-trained Teachers 

Junior and Senior High School Courses 

Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


For further information write os 
H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


HE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
8% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers io 
Negro Communities. 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 





Faiesde Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


&8T. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sunshine Lend) 


Junior Hicu 
Srniozr Hicu 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior Cottecz Courszs 


Pas-MEpICAL AND VOCATIONAL Counsus 


For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between 
North and South. 


COURSES—Semester Credit System. 
B.A, B.S., and B. Ed. degrees. 
Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teach- 
ing. 


RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of 
Education of Maryland—the Uni- 
versity Senate of the M. E. Church, 
—the Regents of the University of 


New York —American Medical 
Association. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful 
Scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES — Equipped and 
supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to 
August 7, 1931, 


INFORMATION: — Address EDWARD N. 
WI IN, Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


April, 1931 


Address: 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Modern Dormitory open in September 
Preference given to well prepared students of high standing 


Application should be made early to insure admission 


WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
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The second semester may 
have just begun but already 
both parents and pupils are 
beginning to plan for sum- 
mer. Schools can do much 
toward helping them to plan 
wisely by announcing sum- 
mer courses and opportunities 


NOW! 
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St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Watchman Industrial School 


e 
North Scituate, Rhode Island 
Rev. W. S. Holland, D.D., Pres. 
A character building and training school for boys 
and girls. A most ideal spot for health and 


training. School site for 91 years. For infor- 
mation write the President. 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 


An “A” Class College for men only. 
A Standard Theological Seminary. 
Faculty composed of men representing 
some of the best colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. Ideal location. 
Seventy-five acres of land. Twenty- 
two buildings. First class equipment. 
Large endowment. 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL HicH Scoot 
LiseraL Arts AND SCIENCES 
Domestic Arts AND SCIENCES 
Music 


A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 


Next Session September 18 


For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


““A” class college having a prestige in Ne- 
gro education. Given graduate sending by 
universities of the North. With no hig 
school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 
in Home Economics. 


Special attention is given to the_training 
of teachers. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalog. Address: ‘ L. PEACOCK, Presi- 
dent, SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 
Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22 


MoREHOUSE COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 


N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the educafion of Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 


FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA.- COLLEGE 
ik A Liberal Arts College 

of Highest Grade 

Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXCELLED LocaTION. 
STRONG FAcuLTY. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 


Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 


The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


THE SCHOOLS LISTED IN 
THE CRISIS WILL BE GLAD 
TO SEND YOU A CATALOG 
OR ANY OTHER INFORMA- 
TION UPON REQUEST 


THe CHEYNEY TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three a courses in Home Economics and 
Shop W 
A diploma cram any of these courses makes a 
gtaduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


“Poise is Power’’ 


Bush-Banks’ School of Expression 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF DRAMATIC 
ART, NATURAL DRAMATICS AND POISE 
“SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CHILDREN” 
Write 
OLIVIA WARD BUSH-BANKS 


Personal Instructor 
217 West 123 Street New York City 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to 


Offers Sixty-one Academic Courses to Classified and Unclassified 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 


Summer Session— July 1 “ August 12, 193] 


under 
Board 
Offers 
normal 
two ye 
nomics, 
Climate 


Students, and to Auditors, by a staff of regular University teachers, to- 
gether with complete facilities of the University plant, including Library, 
Laboratories, Cafeteria, Dormitories, Social Halls, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, Tennis Courts, and Play Grounds. 


and receive equal credits as in any other quarter. 


Unclassified Students receive full credit for all courses successfully com- 
pleted, and upon classifying may count this credit towards a degree. 


Auditors are permitted to attend classes without credit and with no 


academic record. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 29 to JULY 8 


A late registration fee of $5.00 will be charged after 3 P.M. June 30. No student 
may register for full credit after 3 P.M. July 8. 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University 


Classified Students, as candidates for degrees, do the same grade of work 


Washington, D. C. 
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Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 
COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 


Expenses Very Reasonable 


Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


STENOGRAPHERS 


cannot rise any higher than their phono- 
graphic ability permits. If in taking dic- 
tation they are tied to stereotyped forms 
like “we are in receipt of your letter” and 
a few monosyllabled words they are 
doomed to the thraldom of low salaries 
because of a poor working knowledge of 
shorthand. Many stenographers are com- 
pelled to stay in a rut because their weak 
phonographic ability hinders them from 
writing quickly and accurately words like 
amiable, benevolent, ecclesiastical, instru- 
mentality. The phonographic-outline train- 
ing of The Stenographers’ Institute, popu- 
larly known as DUNCAN’S BUSINESS 
SCHOOL fits one to phonographically 
write the actual pronunciation of every 
word said by a dictator and the school’s 
incessant drills in “touch typing” fits a 
student to speedily and accurately tran- 
scribe his notes. Write the principal, 
Edward T. Duncan, 1227 S. 17th St., 
Phila., Pa., today for school information 
and take the Office Efficiency Course with 
the spring class starting April 1, 1931. 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
"Class A” College 


Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses and School 
for Religious and Social Workers are 
connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influences. 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


WONDERFUL JOBS 


IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
For men and women 17 to 60 
Are you eligible? 

Let us Advise you. 


New York Academy of Business 


447 Lenox Avenue 
Telephone—Tillinghast 2287 


Braithwaite Business School 


“THE SCHOOL THAT GETS RESULTS” 
Established 1920 
Bn mn and Secretarial Courses 
Spring Class Begins February 23 nth 
Students "Quality for Positions in 6 to 9 Months 
Capable and Practical Teachers 


2376 - 7th Ave. New York City 


Tue Crisis 





GEORGIA NORMAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Albany, Georgia 


A branch of the University of Georgia 
under the supervision of the Georgia State 
Board of Education. 


Offers a four year high school course, two year 
normal course, two year junior college course, and 
two year teacher-training courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, Trades and Agriculture 


Climate ideal. Large, modern, brick buildings. 
Strong faculty composed of teachers from best 
Northern institutions. Wholesome, christian at- 
mosphere. Expenses moderate. 


For further information, write 


J. W. HOLLEY, President 


THE Y. W. C. A. SCHOOL 
OF 
VOCATIONAL AND TRADE TRAINING 


The Secretarial and Business School 
The Beauty Culture School The Music School 
The Dressmaking and Designing School 
Power Machine Operation 
Millinery and Other Dress Trades 
Lamp Shade and Novelty Trades 
English and Practical Cultural Courses 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


West 137th Street Braneh 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the City ef New York 


179 West 137th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 7900 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


>- 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs $ Mississippi 





BECOME INDEPENDENT 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
Make $50 to $75 a week after learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 





200 W. 135th STREET 


E. W. Wainwright "450% 


Licensed 


UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 


OF SERVICE 
OF REDUCED COSTS 


| Complete Funerals $150 


MAIN OFFICE 
162 W. 136th St., N. Y. City 
PHONE, EDG.—4-1086 
BRANCH OFFICE 
173 Main St., Nyack, N. Y. 
PHONE, NYACK 1039 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
A School of Character” 


Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern 


equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. 


Large athletic field 


Manual training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 
training, state certificates and placement bureau. 


EXPENSES MODERATE 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under Auspices American Missionary Ass’a, 
Feurth Ave., New Yerk, Y. 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


Institution accredited by the State 
Nerth Carolina 


Christian but not denominational. Fine tradi- 
Limfi Superier board and living conditions 
ted eppertunities for self-help. One of the 
campuses in the South Lewest 
highest grade of educational service. 


For full particulars write 


The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 


I lll 


fees tor 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 


COLORED DOLL, $2.49 


24” tall, unbreakable Ma Ma oice, pretty face 
nice hair with -natural wavy look a regular 
teasing brown in color 


NILE DOLL CO. 


New England's Oldest Makers of Fine Colored Dolls 
24 CAMDEN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


FERN ROCK CAMP 


in the Palisades Interstate Park 


Fern Rock is a_ well-equipped camp which provid 

wholesome, out-of-door life for Grade and High School 
girls of all age under experienced leadership Young 
business and industrial girls will also find it an leal 
place for a restful vacation. Short period and all mime 
camping. Weekly rates, July $8.00 Aucust $10.00. Writ 
for booklet Mrs. MaBelle White Williams, Direct 


The Y. W. C. A. of the City of New York 
179 W. 137th St. Audubon 7900 


FOLLOWING SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


Scalp Massage, Electrical 
and By Hand 

Technique and Art of 
Marcel Waving 

Electrical and Other Ther- 
apeutic Scalp Treat- 
ments 

Hygiene and Sanitation 

Hygiene of Hair and Scalp 

Permanent Waving 

Violet Ray Treatments 

Theory 

Anatomy 

Special Shampoos 

Special Rinses 


Manicuring 

Skin Bleaching 
Cultivating the Hair 
Hot Oil Treatments 
Dyeing and Tinting 
Facial Massage 
Sterilization 

Light Therapy 
Dermatology 

Mud Packs 

French Hairdressing 
Clipping 

Hair Singeing 
French Curling 
Eyebrow Arching 


CLASSES AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 
YOU CAN ENTER SCHOOL ANY TIME 


PRICE REASONABLE — TERMS ARRANGED 


APEX COLLEGE 


NEW YORK CITY 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 


tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 


TF your Hair is Dry and Wiry or if you are 
bothered with Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want you to 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 5@c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham 
poo, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 
Direction for Selling. $2.00. 25c Extra 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








THE GLORY OF WOMAN 
See en ee eres 


» » and 
why not? 


HERE is a PORO Hair 
Preparation for your every need: 
To promote the growth of the hair, 
use PORO Hair Grower. 

Is your hair thin or falling? Scalp 
irritated or diseased? Use PORO 
Special Hair Grower. 

Does dandruff or tetter disturb 
your Use PORO Tetter Relief. 


PORO 


FOR HAIR AND SKIN 


Sold by PORO Agents Everywhere 
For complete list write 


PORO COLLEGE 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY 
PORO Block, 44th to 45th Street 
Chicago, Lllinois 


Beautiful, Luxuriant, Silken Hair' 
PORO ‘Brilliantine 


A delicately perfumed hair -dressing 
which gives added sparkle to the al- 
ready attractive lustre of the hair 
treated with FORO 
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